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Ub Is 


Easter and Literalism 


LADY OF THE Unitarian Church speaks for 

\ a clear word about Easter. She is familiar 
with the utterances of a considerable number of 
ministers, and cannot cite one who has come forth- 
right to a spiritual as explicitly opposed to a physi- 
ological interpretation of the resurrection. (Surely, 
there are many preachers who do preach as she 
wishes.) She complains that they emphasize the 
former but they do not deny the latter. That 
dep, ial, she declares, they ought to make. We agree 
wih her. The flesh did not come to animation 
again! We are for affirmations of faith, and one of 
the hindrances and obstacles to positive truth is 
our failure to expel gross material error. We let it 
alone entirely too carelessly. We must hurl anath- 
ema against doctrines that are bound to have a 
baneful effect upon the minds and souls of people. 
We must drive out heresies while we also yearn 
to persuade those who through false teaching are 
kept in debasing untruth. Only thus are we able 
to enter in and fill the mind with triumphant truth. 
A spiritual interpretation of the resurrection will 
not leave a hearer who is a believer in the physi- 
ological return of Jesus in unquestioned belief in 
that physical dogma. 

Is it not our obligation to let not one soul go 
forth from our temple gates without having heard 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth? There is need among us of a kind of literal- 
ism that would greatly strengthen our place in the 
world. We poetize and generalize and say smooth 
things till there is nothing distinctive about us, says 
our critic ; and the result is, we get merely a reputa- 
tion for being good citizens who ask only to be let 
alone. We seem to have no positive church mission, 
according to people in other churches. We are said 
to be literary but not prophetic. All this our friend, 
the devoted Unitarian woman, sees and reports. 
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And she wants better things. We multiply the 
number who attend her words and make them the 
substance of our greeting at this season. At no 
other time in the modern era of Christianity has 
dogmatic materialism become so organized, rich, 
arrogant, and fanatic as it is now in the length 
and breadth of the land. ,; 


The People Rule 


HE QUESTION COMES with insistence, How 

great is the danger of the “fundamentalists”? 
Some persons say there is no danger at all. They 
do not know what the larger evangelical churches 
are suffering. Even our closest of churchly kin, 
the Congregationalist New 
England—have not taken seriously the warning 
of their own President Ozora S. Davis of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, who says all that we 
have said in these columns, and says it with a 
background of facts to which we cannot hope to 
attain. His own denomination is tainted. In his 
Harvard summer school lectures on premillen- 
nialism last season he could barely get a serious 
hearing. 
That is one of the mental effects of living one’s 
whole life in beautiful New England. President 
Davis used to be a Connecticut minister, and he 
understands. It is wonderful for one.to enjoy the 
atmosphere of a favored part of the country, but 
we ought to be careful not to become provincials in 
paradise. Persons who never get farther west than 
Springfield except on a holiday have not the slight- 
est notion about what is going on beyond their own 
habitation in that vast domain which is said to be 
97 per cent. of the total area of the country. As 
Coriolanus said in another connection, “There is 
a world elsewhere.” 

Any Unitarian minister dwelling in the utter- 
most parts or in the midlands can tell us what 
we are in for. Ask Mr. Backus, Mr. Badger, Mr. 
Gilmour, for examples. The power of wealth, pub- 
licity, huge advertising campaigns, and thousands 
of volunteer zealots speaking and distributing the 
gross and insidious literature about an early and 
terrifying return of Jesus in warring judgment 
upon this world,—all these are rampant facts. One 
of our own New England ministers in a consider- 
able city has found some of his people questioning 
the alluring premillennial tracts that have been 
placed regularly on their doorsteps. He is win- 
ning to our cause some people who are still in that 
state of mental transition which makes them sus- 
ceptible to divers religious teachings. He does not 
hesitate in his duty. Another minister who has 
the spiritual keeping of a large congregation in a 
university city reports frankly that the danger of 
Mr. Bryan, the religious demagogue, is real and 
great. The teachers are alarmed. We should 
expect it. We have already seen that by one vote— 
think of it!—the legislature of Kentucky has 


The ministers laughed uproariously. 


decided not to end scientific teaching in the schools _ 


of that commonwealth. That brings out a signifi- 
cant fact, as follows :— 


A legislature in any State controls in effect the — 


oad 
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neation in that State. In Oklahoma the same 
estion that was barely settled right in Kentucky 
is before the legislature. This is the result of Mr. 
Bryan’s power with the mob. There are other 
ts that we may look for. The attack on science 
ans the attack on the teachers of science. They 
“are chosen by the university overseers or trustees, 
who are chosen in turn either directly by the people 
or by the people’s lawmakers. What is to prevent 
a campaign in a given State (or all the States) 
against the state universities? Nothing whatever. 
We have already had it. Mr. Bryan campaigned 
in Wisconsin against President Edward A. Birge 
and the University of Wisconsin. What is plainer 
to contemplate than an uprising of the misguided 
_ populace which owns the universities, if it is unen- 
lightened, literalistic as to the ‘Bible, easily 
_entreated by disturbing “defenders of the faith,” 
and ready always to be aroused in a “holy cause”? 
The people rule. The way they rule depends in 
great measure upon the power of their accepted 
leaders. The word “democracy” is no shibboleth 
of either wisdom or security. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty and the only safeguard of the 
lives of men and the truth that makes and keeps 
men free. 


The Russian Horror 


MONG the historic calamities that have afflicted 
the world, the present famine in the Volga 
"Valley, Russia, will take a leading place. Not since 
the “Black Death” swept Europe in the fourteenth 
- century taking 22,000,000 lives has such a ghastly 
_ catastrophe visited this planet. The famine dis- 
_ trict of the Volga includes 600,000 square miles, has 
a population of 22,000,000 souls, and is the great 
- grain-growing region of Russia. Along this valley 
_ armies have perpetually fought since 1914. Farm 
buildings, machinery, railway stations, water tanks, 
_ bridges, and means of communication have been 
_ destroyed. Draught animals have been seized, grain 
has been carried away or burnt. The crowning 
disaster came in the form of an unprecedented 
B dronght. Crops shriveled up, and the entire popu- 
lation was left without food of any kind. 
{ “Dr, Nansen, who has recently traveled through 
_ the stricken region, declares that 19,000,000 persons 
are facing death by starvation. Mr. Hoover says 
- that 8,000,000 may be saved by the American Relief 
Administration’s supplies. What of the remaining 
11,000,000? Starvation has worked such ravages 
that feelings of humanity are fast disappearing. 
Peasants made desperate by hunger prowl from one 
village to another and under cover of night take 
part in secret cannibal feasts. Typhus has also 
made its appearance, is sweeping the famine region, 
and threatens to spread to other portions of Russia 
aad to adjoining countries. 
_ Who is responsible for this vast human ‘sacrifice? 
If the nations of the world could have forgotten 
their international prejudices long enough to agree 
on a policy of credits for Russia, the catastrophe 
would probably have been averted. Had there been 
a complete League of Nations empowered to act in 
such an emergency, the world would not now be 
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called to judgment for this tragedy of thousands 
dying daily because of confused transportation, and 
the inevitable delays before private enterprise can 
be convinced of the need of action. The Great War 
failed to prove to America that an organized con- 
cert of nations is absolutely required to save hu- 
manity. Again the evidence is before us of the 
frightful consequences that follow lack of interna- 
tional co-operation. Once more we say that we 
shall®never have a well-regulated and peace-blessed 
world until national pride is merged in interna- 
tional agreement. 


The Sultan Wins 


HE SITUATION in the Near East has been 
settled, and settled wrong. The conference of 
foreign ministers which met in Paris has proposed 
new boundary lines. Turkey is to hold Constanti- 
nople; to regain possession of Asia Minor, including 
Smyrna now held by Greece, and a large share of 
Thrace. Also the territory occupied by the Arme- 
nians shall be under Turkish sovereignty. 

Thus do gentlemen diplomats sitting in council 
undo in a few hours what men fought and died 
through bloody years to accomplish. The decision 
to restore authority again to Turkey, 


bar of humanity, and each time convicted of unpar- 
alleled atrocities, is inconceivable on any ground 
save the old, old ground of international jealousy. 
“What more could we have gained if we had won 
the war?” gleefully asks Turkey. “What is the use 
of winning when defeat is rewarded with the palm 
of victory?” Shortly we shall hear of further Arme- 
nian outrages. Given encouragement by the na- 


the bandit : 
nation, before the judgment again and again at the © 


tions in whose hand is the balance of power, the | 
Turk will persevere until he succeeds in his vow to . 


utterly exterminate the Christian population of 
Armenia. 

Frank A. Vanderlip expressed the sentiment of 
a constantly increasing number of people when he 
said that a new type of statesmanship must be devel- 
oped, one that actually comprehends the meaning 
of humanity and the unity of interests among 


nations, rather than the statesmanship that offers. 


the token of peace and justice with the right hand 
while with the left it sows dissension, war, and the 
horror of religious persecution. 


Good for Them! 


N OUR NEWS COLUMNS this week there is a 

brief article entitled “Mr. Bryan Not to Speak,” 
which is of the utmost significance. The Sunday- 
school leaders and workers of the world who are 
responsible for the spiritual care and nurture of 
millions of children in virtually all the evangelical 
churches on the globe have protested, through their 
regularly constituted officers, against the appear- 
ance of Mr. Bryan. His demagogic power over an 
audience is equal to his unbridled zeal against 
seekers and finders of truth. Good for these 
brave, aggressive friends of the Bible and the 
children! 


————— CC 
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The Event of the Week 


All the World Meets—At Last 


\ x 7HETHER IT ATTAINS the full measure of 
achievement hoped for it or not, the opening 
of the economic conference in Genoa last 
Monday was an international event of the first impor- 
tance. Its great moral significance lay in the fact 
that, for the first time since the cleavage created by 
the war, all the,nations in the world, with the sole 
exception of the United States, met for the first time 
around a council table on terms approximating equal- 
ity. Even Soviet Russia, hitherto excluded from co- 
operation with the rest of Christendom because of the 
irreconcilability of its economic and political stand- 
ards with those of every other member of the family 
of nations, was represented in these newest delibera- 
tions designed to find a way out of the wilderness in 
which mankind has wandered with increasing distress 
since the fateful summer of 1914. In the sense of the 
all-inclusiveness of its membership, at least, the con- 
ference was an event of distinct promise for the re- 
construction of civilization. At this notable gathering 
of spokesmen of peoples, America is being represented 
only by a “listening” delegate, Richard Washburn 
Child, Ambassador to Italy. Millions of thinking 
Americans, however, were looking forward with con- 
fidence to the full participation of the United States 
in the next conference to be held in the wake of the 
gathering at Genoa. Such a man-to-man co-operation 
by the United States in the councils of the nations for 
the healing of the grievous wounds of humanity ap- 
peared as desirable as it was inevitable. 

As to the scope of accomplishment made possible 
by the rigidly restricted agenda, there was latitude 
for doubt, even for misgiving. Secretary Hughes put 
this doubt in words when he declined, on March 8, the 
invitation issued by the Italian Government. During 
the wecks of negotiations that have intervened since 
Mr. Hughes directed his note to Rome, and through 
Rome to the great and little powers of the world, 
indications of the accuracy of his analysis of the pre- 
vailing psychology of Europe have accumulated. The 
decisions of the dominant statesmen—Premier Lloyd 
George and M. Poincaré—appear to have added point 
to Mr. Hughes’s estimate that “the proposed conference 
is not primarily an economic conference,” but that it 
is “rather of a politieal character in which the govern- 
ment of the United States could not helpfully partie- 
ipate.” In his communication, the Secretary of State 
took no cognizance of what might have been the result 
if the United States had participated in the original 
negotiations outlining the scope of the conference, if 
America had thrown her great influence into the prelim- 
inary consultations of statesmen in the direction of ex- 
tending the reach of the conferehce toward essential 
problems. It is entirely conceivable that, if American 
leadership had been exerted as it was at the Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Armaments, the conference 
at Genoa would have been “primarily an economic 
conference” instead of being imbued with the “polit- 
ical character” imputed—and rightly imputed—to it 
by the Secretary of State. In the view of a solid and 
growing body of American public opinion, the failure 
of America to exert such a beneficent influence was a 
material omission from Secretary Hughes’s concep- 
tion of his country’s duty and its opportunity. 

As was expected, voth the British and the French 
parliaments indorsed the views of their respective 
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governments as to the scope of the agenda by ovyer- 
whelming majorities. In the general definition of the 
scope and purposes of the gathering, Premier Lloyd 
George’s attitude, as defined in a speech in the House 
of Commons that lasted an hour and a half, coincided 
with that of Premier Poincaré, despite the divergences 
that marked the original contacts of the British 
statesman with his French colleague. In accordance 
with the emphatic declarations by M. Poincaré, the 
British Prime Minister expressly excluded from the 
program the discussion of such subjects as frontiers 
and reparations. He gave it to be inferred that the 
decisions of Versailles, St. Germain, and Neuilly were 


- based upon international justice and worked no wrong 


to minorities subjected to alien majorities. His con- 
tribution to the discussion of the vexed subject of 
reparations was equally positive. Reparations are 
justifiable and essential, because there are “repairs” 
to be made, and they must be made by those who 
inflicted the damage and not by those who suffered 
it. Mr. Lloyd George’s definition of attitude on these 
two basic points of policy was received with satisfae- 
tion by the chief victim of the damages done. M. Bar- 
thou, the chief of the French delegation, went to Genoa 
with the assurance that French territorial and repara- 
tional interests were to be fully respected. 

With these two important subjects eliminated, the 
program of the conference at its opening included, 
briefly, the following range of subjects: Establish- 
ment of Huropean peace upon a solid basis; conditions 
necessary to the restoration of economic confidence; 
financial questions, such as currency, paper money, 
banks and banking systems; economic and financial 
questions in general. One of the principal, if not the 
chief, means for the restoration of stability is the 
reduction of land armaments which owe their exist- 
ence to territorial conditions on half a dozen fronts, 
including the German and the Russian. Critics of 
the program pointed out that America had brought 
about the greatly desired reduction of sea-armaments 
by a basic treatment of the situation upon which such 
armaments rest. As to the wide economic questions 
hinging upon the ability or inability of defeated coun- 
tries to pay the indemnities fixed, and the consequent 
destructive industry of the printing-presses of various 
countries in producing paper money to keep pace with 
falling credits, no explanation was forthcoming from 
Premier Lloyd George. This, too, despite the fact that 
there are two million idle workers in Great Britain 
alone because of the practical destruction of the pur- 
chasing power of currencies. 

Perhaps the outstanding problem before the con- 
ference is the rehabilitation of Russia as an industrial 
factor in the life of the world. On this great issue, 
directly involving every system of industry in the 
world, France and Great Britain took their stand 
shoulder to shoulder at Genoa. The importance of 
Russia was frankly recognized. With equal frank- 
ness international recognition and aid were offered to 
Russia—on the one basic and irreducible condition. 
Soviet Russia must recognize its obligations to all 
nations; and this recognition must extend to all ob- 
ligations by common consent and international usage 
regarded as binding upon every member of the family 
of nations. With this minimum of acceptance George 
Tchicherin, the chief Russian delegate, was confronted 
as the only condition upon which Soviet Russia could 
be admitted to the council of the nations. And 
the voice of millions of famishing Russians—men, 
women, and children—joined its moral force to the 
world’s demand. 8. De 
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AUGUSTUS M. LORD, D.D. 


; “phis is life eternal, that they should know Thee, the only 
true God, and him whom Thou didst send.”—Jouwn xvii. 3. 


HE KNOWLEDGE OF DEATH, of the effect of 

| death on a family, a household, a company of 

friends, the little comradeship of two or three, 

the larger fellowship of disciples, is a strictly personal 

experience. Until that experience is for you an inti- 

mate personal experience, until it strikes you through 

the loss of the man or woman or child who is personally 

dear to you, you do not know death, what it really 
is, what it really means. 

You may read about it, and you will find plenty 
to read in all the great literatures of the world, and 
not least in English Literature. Think of the mag- 
nificent passages in Shakespeare, in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “Urn Burial’; think of Milton’s “Lycidas” 
and Shelley’s “Adonais,” and Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
Tiam” and Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis.’’ 

As you read and ponder, you may be moved by the 
magnificence, stirred by the pathos; you may be vaguely 
conscious of some mighty shadow passing across the 
destinies of a great soul. But there is no real chill 
of impenetrable night upon your own heart. You are 
as one who from some gentle hill slope, where he stands 

* in pleasant sunshine, sees the storm clouds gather and 
break above the lofty snow peaks miles away, and the 
shadows of the passing storm deepen into black and 
purple the distant glens of the mountain ranges. 

They are but a spectacle. The reality for you is 
still the warmth and the light. 

Your friend’s friend, your friend’s kindred, one or 

- another of his best beloved, may drop by his side, 
and your heart be stirred to deepest sympathy; the 
shadow has crept a little closer; but still, although 
you may think you understand, you do not understand, 
you do not know death. You are still as one who by 
shutting his eyes imagines he can understand the trag- 
edy of him who is struck with actual blindness. You 
can-open your eyes at will. 

But sooner or later you do know; at one point, and 
then at another, of your own intimate experience, the 
veil of ultimate shadow and silence falls. At that 
point, in that hour, you understand. 

All of you who have lived as long as I have lived 
have accumulated a store of the knowledge of death. 
Some of you know far more than I. I speak to those 
who know. What shall I say to you? What do you 
expect me to say to you? I think I know what many of 
you expect, or if you do not expect, challenge me to give, 
because I know what I myself have demanded. One 
or another of you, in the first bewilderment of that 
experience, may turn back to books, if you are lovers 
of books, for some explanation that will comfort and 
steady you. But you are apt to find that there your 
experience is not explained, it is only confirmed. You 
realize as you did not realize before what these men 
of genius were talking about. Their phrases mean 
more to you. They have walked this way before you 
and they express your own feeling for you better than 

you can express it yourself. To that extent they may 
bring you some relief, the relief of utterance. But 

*they do not explain. They cannot meet you at the 
point from which you appeal. You ask for a knowledge 


—. 


of life eternal as absolute, as clearly defined as is your 
knowledge of death, and at best they seem to feed you 
with dreams. 
So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a ery. 


Or you come to me, or to some other professional 
representative of religion, of a gospel of good tidings, 
with this question in your heart if not on your lips. 

Here is this hard fact, or that hard fact, the passing 
from earth of a child, of a youth full of promise, of 
aman in his prime upon whom many depend for sup- 
port and guidance and protection against their own 
weakness, of a woman whose mother love is the light 
of a home. 

What have you to say about this, how can you explain 
it? Can you find here any light, any evidence of a life 
that endures? Rather, when we look for light here, 
does it not change into the shadow of death? 

And I answer: As long as you look at that one issue 
of experience, I cannot explain it. I can show no 
evidence of anything beyond; no light; only deepening 
darkness. In death, there is no evidence of life. 

And yet I admit the justice of the demand that 
knowledge—clear, definite knowledge, not mere 
guesses, dreams, theories, intuitions—should enter 
into our conception of life as intimately as into our 
conception of death. Well, then, set the two concep- 
tions, the two kinds of facts, over against each other, 
and you will find that death is but a phase of life, a 
stage in life. Life is not a mere way to death. There 
is, in knowledge, a place for the clear vision of con- 
tinuous life, of life eternal: 

But knowledge of life, and especially knowledge of 
life eternal, just as knowledge of death, must be inti- 
mate, personal, in order to be real and convincing. 
You cannot get it from books, or from arguments 
about it and about, or from friends, even from those 
who love you best. You must get it first at the heart 
of your own life, at the center of your own experience, 
and then it will be added to from all these things, 
and all these things will be added unto it. 

Some of us—sometimes I am inclined to think most 
of us—realize what death means before we realize what 
life means. Indeed it is this very challenge of death 
that starts us on our search for real and enduring life. 
We are apt to begin our search, as I have said, in the 
wrong quarter, in the inscrutable face, in the impen- 
etrable realm, of the challenger himself. 

Now the place to look for the quality and the power, 
yes, and for the purpose and destiny of life, is not at 
this or that point along its margins, its circumference, 
its closes; but at its center, its heart, its origins, its 
sources. 

The center of life is what we call God, and God 
moves upon every individual life at its center, its heart 
and soul. I have got to put the life of the world of 
humanity, my world, in order, and learn for myself 
what gives to it its character and determines for it 
its progress. I have got to put my own life in order, 
find its center, its deep affections, its holy places of 
thought and feeling. Then I have got to recognize the 
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means, the messengers, by which the life at the heart 
of the world seeks and reaches the heart of my life. 

Once I have accomplished that, I have kindled a light 
in my soul which will go with me into the darkest 
night, and light a way for my feet until the day breaks 
and the shadows flee. 

Once I have accomplished that, I know the life 
eternal: “This is life eternal, that they should know 
Thee, the only true God, and him whom Thou didst 
send.” 

The process is something like this :— 

In one passage of experience or another you reach 
an end, a closed door, the farthest circumference. You 
erope along the barrier to and fro, hoping, by chance, 
to find some opening. But there is none. Your knowl- 
edge stops with the barrier. You know that barrier, 
your whole being is bruised with beating against it. 
Then, it may be, you try to satisfy yourself with 
guessing, with hoping, with imagining what may 
be beyond. 

But you are not satisfied. You crave positive knowl- 
edge to offset, to counterbalance, to include, this neg- 
ative knowledge, this knowledge which forbids and 
denies. You know the close, the end, the ceasing. Is 
there anything else you know? What do you know, 
what can you know, of the beginning, of the sources, 
of the nature and quality of that which here seems 
to end, to cease, to vanish? 

You begin to think, as you never thought before, 
that friendship and affection are the center of life, 
the heart of the world. But if that is so, then you 
must interpret whatever happens, even these seeming 
absences and silences, in the terms of love; you must 
not interpret love in the terms of what happens, 
thinking that it is possible for this love which moves 
aman to lay down his life for his friends, to be summed 
up in a handful of dust. Dust may return to dust, 
but the love which glorifies the dust returns to love. 
And the life which is lost in love is not lost in death, 
but in larger life. We all know something of love. 
If we set ourselves to know more, we shall come to know 
that he that dwells in love dwells in God, and God 
in him. We may not know just what shall be, but 
we know what is. We know that we are children 
of God, we know that we have a building of God, a house 
not ‘made with hands, eternal in the heavens, and that 
in every hour of pure affection and unselfish fellow- 
service—yes, and in every hour of patient waiting, 
of faithfulness in absence—we are widening the courts 
of that house of many mansions, making for ourselves 
places of abiding which the world cannot give nor take 
away. 

I 5 not say that this knowledge of God in the 
knowledge of this one or that one whom He has sent 
(whether it be the least of the little ones received into 
our household, or the Saviour of a world of men), will 
at once and always dissolve the shadows, and leave 
our vision of life clear, the whole horizon round, that 
it will open the closed door of absence, or crumble the 
barrier of death. 

But I say again, it will kindle in our heart a light 
which no shadow will quench. Held high even in the 
darkest night, that knowledge throws a circle of light 
in which we can move on, step by step, a little round of 
faithfulnesses, of sympathies, of services, until for us 
also the door is opened, and looking back we realize 
that what we once thought was an ultimate barrier of 
cruel fate was really one of the walls of our Father’s 
house, and that although the door therein would not 
open at our first demand, yet again and again, at that 
‘door of high remembrance and consecrated thought, 
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there knocked and entered into our souls and broke 
with us the bread of heaven, the messengers of the 
Most High. 

This is in accord with the whole trend of modern 
thought which seeks to include death as an episode 
of life rather than to explain life as an episode of 
death. 

The theologian may well sit at the feet of the scien- 
tist and learn that lesson. 

Nowadays botanists in our great universities build 
conservatories where the living plant can be studied. 
The emphasis in the study of botany is shifting from the 
cataloguing of forms, to the observation of processes. 

In zoélogy, a leading teacher told me that. collections 
of stuffed specimens were now of little use, they were 
rapidly being superseded by the laboratory and the 
field-excursion, where processes of life, developments 
and varieties of life, and habits of life, could be 
observed. 

And the most absorbing interest of astronomers 
to-day is in the rapid extension of the field of astro- 
physies,—a study of the living heavens, of how the 
heavens live, how worlds are born and grow, and when 
they fade, fade into the light of new and more splendid 
worlds. Biology, the consciousness of life, the growing 
comprehension and use of life, is to-day at the base 
of all science, is the science of sciences. There is no 
room in the world of nature for death and darkness 
except as an interval, a phase, an episode of life and 
light. Here we know life at the heart and source of the 
world, and we know the shining path of its messengers 
as they cross the barring horizons of our human 


‘ 


thought to bring good tidings of peace, of the con-- 


sistency and the exhaustlessness of life. 

Even so we may know life at the heart and the 
source of the world of spirit, the world of work and 
rest, of love and comradeship, of struggle and of loneli- 
ness, of trial and failure and success, of sleep and 
waking, of births and deaths, of passing forgetfulness 
and recurring remembrance; and as now and again 
we are turned back from the mysteries and the silences 
that meet and halt us at the utmost margins of our 
experience and our thought to this life that we 
know at the center and source of experience, and to the 
lives that nourish it and are nourished by it, as we 
allow our consciousness of this life to become more 
clear, as we comprehend it and use it, we realize that 
here we are dealing with life eternal, the exhaustless 
sources of our life that are hid with Christ in God, 
from which neither the passing phases of physical life 
nor the passing phases of physical death, nor things 
present nor things to come, nor height nor depth, nor 
any other creature can ever separate us. 

And out of that abiding communion we shall meet 
and endure and overcome the changing circumstances 
of each day and year, we shall act into things present 
and plan toward things to come; we shall climb the 
heights, and enter the depths; we shall grapple with 
any contingency born of the conditions of our earthly 
lot, with our whole mind and soul and strength, know- 
ing we need fear no exhaustion of our resources, since 
they are from Him in whom we live and move and have 
our being. \ 

And, as we know, we shall live, not for a day, but for 
all time, and for eternity in which all time is but a day; 
not as strangers and sojourners in a universe which 
to-morrow shall know us no more, but as heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ, in a universe which is our 
Father’s House of many mansions into the knowledge 
and use and joy of which we are to enter together 
increasingly, going from strength to strength and from 
glory to glory. : . 
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“Men are Hungering for Friendship” 


} ; 
HE PRELIMINARIES are over. The great 
| audience in the Opera House is expectant. It 

* has come to see Harry Lauder, and:for no other 
reason, for there is that about the celebrated Scotch- 
man which fills theaters twice daily, and sends men, 
women, and children away with indelible impressions. 

Presently, he comes out of the wings, walks across 
the stage with measured stride, turns, faces the 
audience, and smiles. It is enough. He has not 
spoken. He does not need to speak. The audience 
applauds, laughs, is satisfied with itself, with Harry 
Lauder, and with all the world. 

He sings with that matchless, mellifluous voice that 
makes the old young again, awakens the best, shames 
the self-seeking and trivial, and tells of all that is 
simplest and sweetest in this round of experience. 
Then the audience forgets the worry of yesterday, 
agrees that the morrow can take care of itself, and 
sings with him, “There is somebody waitin’ for me in 


_an old cabin down by the sea.” He tells of the British 


sergeant he met on the Western Front, for whom he 
had secured a day’s leave to visit Paris. The sergeant 
returned to camp as late at night as possible, and on 
being challenged by the sentry acknowledged that he 
was the end of a perfect day. 

There is no humor like the Lauder humor. An 
audience enjoys it almost as much as: his singing. 


Finally he asks, as the afternoon is drawing to a close: 


“the audience. 
‘sings by request a Scotch song unaccompanied. 


“Do you know what time it is?” “Are you not hun- 
gry?” “Have you not had enough?” “No!” thunders 
Whereupon the comedian laughs, and 


What best explains the Lauder influence? He has 
an exceptional voice. He has personality—in abun- 
dance. But these, unsupported, would not enable him 


‘to perform the miracle he performs each time he 


appears before an audience. He loves his fellow-men. 
And he tells them so, with every tone of his voice, 
every gesture; and from being quiet, self-restrained, 


wholly respectable human beings, they, for once in 


their well-ordered lives, thrust aside self-restraint, 
and let the heart and soul break through. A Lauder 


audience is nearly as good a study as Lauder himself. 


the kitchen. garden. 


I found him in his dressing-room, previous to the 
performance, occupied, but ready to talk on any subject 
save politics. I assured him that I merely wished 
to know something of his early training, and his opinion 
on the religious and social trend of the times. 

“Tike all Scotch boys,” he began, “I was brought 
up in the kirk, and schule, and the wee kail yaird—you 
will have to explain that—the church, the school, and 
( ‘My people were Presbyterians.” 

He was standing before-the mirror, compact of figure, 
vigorous of voice, energetically applying paint and 
powder. But he took time to step over to where I was, 
‘sitting, point with his finger, and repeat in the rich 


Scotch dialect, “If you want to know what my religion 


+ 


q 


is, it’s the religion of my old mother, and it is good 
enough.” Then he returned to his make-up. 
- “Well, what other questions have you?” he asked. 


‘He is a great artist because he insists on method and 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


system to the last detail. The marvelous stage effects 
he produces, and which seem so simple, are in reality 
the result of long toil and thought. He had previously 
asked me to come with my questions well defined; and 
his answers indicated a clear and direct-thinking mind. 
I was about to put another question, when a telegram 
was brought in to him by his manager. He read it 
and exclaimed: “Too bad! Too bad! Jake is dead. 


HH IS PLAIN “HARRY” TO HIS COMPANY 
They are his dear familiars in the theater, which he extols 


as a great institution. “There is as much religion on the 

Stage,” he says, “as anywhere else. If ministers do not go to 

the theater, how can they expect actors to go to the kirk? - 
. Actors need the support of the ministers ” 


Jake was my old cook,” he added, “my old black cook. 
He was with me seven years. I am quite—I am quite 
excited.” 

Here was genuine grief over the loss of a faithful 
retainer. Sir Harry Lauder, knighted by King George 
for his service with the soldiers during the war, 
mourned the loss of a black cook. The incident indi- 
cated what intense human qualities he has. 

“You want to know what I think war has done to 
religion?” he asked. “It has done nothing to religion, 
for the simple truth of religion will always stand. But 
it has altered men’s minds. No, the truths of religion— 
of the kirk and the Bible—will stand to the end of time. 


- But people do appear to be more religious since the 
war. 


I believe the war created fervor.” 
I asked him what effect the death of his son had on 
his idea of immortality. He replied that he would 
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rather not talk on that subject, saying he still held 
to the teaching about it that he got from his mother. 
He responded to a question relative to the evidence 
of Sir Oliver Lodge who said he received spirit messages 


from his son, Raymond, who was killed in the war, 


Sir Harry knew little about that, he said, and would 
not change his early faith in God and his fellow-men. 
We must agree with him that, correct as Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s theories of spiritistic existence may be, early 
faith in immortality learned at one’s mother’s knee is 
much better than all the studied philosophies. 

He was saying this when the soprano knocked at the 
door. “O Harry,” she said, “you’ll have to install a 
clapping machine’ in this theater, for it’s a cold 
audience.” She had just come off the stage. She had 
Sung with credit to herself and pleasure to the audience, 
but the audience was eager for the comedian himself 
to appear. 

“Very well, my dear,” he responded. 
erected immediately.” 

He is “Sir Harry” to King George and Sir Thomas 
Lipton and the rest, but he is plain “Harry” to the 
members of his supporting company. 

He wishes that certain communions who forbid their 
members to attend the theater, and certain preachers 
who thunder against its iniquities, could know actual 
conditions. “Why,” he remarked, “the first plays ever 
enacted were played in the church. The church started 
the playhouse. And there is as much religion and 
reverence on the stage, and as genuine a religious 
atmosphere among actors, as anywhere in the world. 
If ministers do not go to the theater, how can they 
expect actors to go tothe kirk? Actors need the sup- 
port of the ministers. The stage needs the support 
of the kirk. And minister and kirk need the support 
of actor and stage. There is not a profession that 
does more for charity, or more spontaneously and 
beneficently helps all good causes.” 

I called to mind the 116,000 pounds sterling he had 
personally raised for the soldiers and sailors of Scot- 
land, in addition to the thousands of pounds he had 
collected for other philanthropic purposes at home 
and abroad, and concluded that before me was an 
instance of applied Christianity. 

“You said you did not wish to talk about the polit- 
ical situation, but would you care to express an opinion 
about the Anglo-American relationship ?” 

He was silent a moment. To our ears came the 
sound of the orchestra playing a lively tune for one 


“We'll have one 
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of the preliminary acts. Meanwhile he continued to 
rub on a variety of cosmetic preparations. Then he 
stopped, looked across at me with those expressive 
eyes and said, “We are most friendly about America.” 
He ceased, collected his thoughts, and launched forth 
into an appeal for international comity equal in fervor 
and insight to those made by Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd 
George, and other great internationalists. 

“Why could it, or should it, be otherwise? We 
speak the same tongue, have the same institutions, 
the same moral and spiritual ideals. Any man who 
would be against the most friendly relations between 
Great Britain and the United States would be a menace 
to peace and civilization, because the past years have 
taught us—this is a good one I’m going to give now— 
because the past years have taught us that life has hung 
some fine beliefs, like pictures, on the walls of the 
true man’s soul, and the worst service a man can do his 
generation to-day is to turn any of these pictures to 
the wall. 

“Tt was a kind thought that prompted the organist 
to say, ‘When I play my organ I praise with my fingers.’ 
It will be a great day when the artisan will say, ‘I praise 
with my tools’; or the agriculturist say, ‘I pray with 
my plow and my spade’; or the business man say, at 
his desk, ‘I worship with my pen.’ ” 

IT cannot describe with what earnestness, what force 
of personality, he drew that word-picture of a spirit- 
ualized world. 

“Send this out,” he said, “send it out with a definite 
purpose. Let that purpose be, break the battleships 
and build friendships.” 

_ The scene changed. The room was more than a 
diminutive dressing-closet, with cosmetics and changes 
of apparel scattered about. I was more than a writer 
transcribing notes. Harry Lauder was more, infinitely 
more, than a comedian fixing his features to make 
people laugh. We were abroad in the world—under 
God’s heaven. We had visions, visions of stars and 
sages, of saviors, of all the sorrows and lamentations 
of man that have been, to make the world a better place 
to live in; and of that world that is to come in which 


-we shall do more than profess to live as brothers. 


“There is much hemming and hawing about the 
thousand years of peace, but while men are doing that 
they are not making war. Men are hungering and 
thirsting for friendship,” he says, as he tells his 
audience that it has brought him to the end of a perfect 
day. 


The English Letter 


Strong Opposition to the Geddes Committee 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


BrigHTon, ENGLAND. 


N MY LAST LETTER I called your attention to 
the fatuous policy of our Government in Egypt. 
Lord Curzon offered the Egyptians a sham inde- 

pendence, which they indignantly and rightly refused. 
Lord Allenby and the other British advisers on the 
spot made their protest to the Government. The cor- 
respondence is now published, and Lord Allenby told 
the Cabinet that if they pursued their policy it must 
mean the annexation of Egypt. He carried his pro- 
test, evidently, to the point of threatening his resigna- 


tion. Upon this he was called home for consultation. 
I am glad to say that he won his point, that the Cabinet 
reversed their previous policy, and have now abolished 


_ the protectorate. If the Egyptians will accept it, the 


offer of the British Government now is that Egypt 
shall be an independent sovereign state. It is a curi- 
ous thing that this time the true British tradition of 
freedom was embodied in a soldier. Lord Allenby 
deserved the gratitude of every liberal-minded man in 
this country for having saved the honor and the rep- 
utation for good sense of British statesmen. 
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We have been greatly agitated over the report of the 
Geddes Committee. There was such agitation over the 
-waste and extravagance of the Government, and such 
-feebleness in the Government itself, that the Cabinet 
appointed a committee of five great business magnates 

to examine the expenditure of the country and to make 
recommendations for a reduetion of £100,000,000. With 
this mandate Sir Eric Geddes and his colleagues set to 
work, and brought in a report which recommended a cut 
of £86,000,000. They specified how £71,000,000 could be 
secured, and indicated other directions for the remain- 
der. This was to be exclusive of the saving on naval 
armaments that would result from the decisions of the 
Washington Conference. £46,000,000 was to come off 
the fighting services, and £18,000,000 off education. 
-Of course the fighting men began at once to protest 
loudly against any reduction in their services. But 
the real feeling of the bulk of the people was in favor 
of naval and military reductions, and against the cuts 
on education. These latter were to be made mainly 
by excluding from school all children under six, enlarg- 
ing classes up to fifty, and reducing teachers’ salaries. 

Yesterday the Government made known its decision 

regarding the recommendations of the Committee. It 
accepts economies to the tune of £53,000,000 of the 
£71,000,000 specified economies of the Geddes Com- 
mittee, a difference of £18,000,000. But £12,000,000 of 
this difference is owing to the fact that the Govern- 
ment has refused the cut on education to that extent. 
The cut on education, therefore, is to be £6,000,000 
instead of £18,000,000. And as £2,000,000 of this will 
come from a contribution toward pensions to be 
imposed on the teachers, making the scheme contrib- 
utory, the actual loss to education will be £4,000,000. 
It is not unreasonable to ask teachers to contribute 5 
per cent. toward their own pension. This will not meet 
with any serious opposition. Teachers’ salaries are 
saved. It would have been a disgrace to do anything 
else. The Government is pledged to pay the present 
scale of salaries up to 1925. 


Everybody knows that teachers in England before 
the war were scandalously underpaid. Nor did they 
have any increase for a considerable time after the 
cost of living went up. When the increase was granted 
and the Burnham scale approved it was an understand- 
ing with the Government that there was to be no lower- 

_ ing if the cost of living came down before 1925. The 
Government stands to this bargain, much to the satis- 
- faction of all of us who are education lovers. The 
proposal to exclude children under six from the schools 
was also turned down. It would have been folly of 
the grossest kind, as well as cruelty, to carry out this 
recommendation of the Geddes Committee. The age 
of six is quite early enough to begin any formal edu- 
cation, and if the homes of England had been what 
homes ought to be, the proposal would have been harm- 
less enough. But in our present social conditions, 
especially in the big towns, this would have meant 
turning little children of three and four and five out 
into the streets to become the victims of accidents, 
and disease, and crime. It would also have prevented 
many mothers from going to work to earn money for 
bread. The money that would have been saved in the 
schools would have been doubled and trebled in police 
courts and prisons and hospitals. If the future is 
taken into consideration, it would have been a very bad 
financial proposal; from the point of view of its total 
disregard of the value of human life it was atrocious. 

The Government, however, is going to enlarge classes 

“as far as is practicable.” One hopes-that that pro- 


re 
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Ethis 
a proposal that no educationist in the world would look 
at, no man with an elementary knowledge of psychology 
but would condemn outright as a fatal method. We 
know perfectly well that the best thing in education 
is the impact of the teacher on the child. What can 
a teacher do with fifty children? We have 700 cadets 
at Sandhurst, and we have a staff of 562 to look after 
them! But that is for training soldiers! When we 
come to train citizens one teacher for fifty will do— 
if they arepoor. There are over seven thousand classes 
with over sixty children in each. These magnates do 
not send their own children to schools where there are 
fifty in a class. The Geddes Committee pointed out 
that we were wasting money because we are educating 
children in many cases in regard to things that did 
not pertain to the work in which they would have to 
earn a livelihood. Their idea of the education of the 
working class is that they must be educated only in 
regard to the work they will have to do. They do 
not want miners and railway men and factory workers 
to be educated in economics and in politics, because 
then they become troublesome. They do not want them 
to be able to take pleasure in literature and in art, for 
then they might demand leisure for these purposes. 
They do not think of school-children as boys and girls 
who are to live a full and a human life, but only as 
wage-earners to make profits for employers. 


It is at the charter of democratic progress that these 
Geddes proposals strike. The axe was laid at the root 
of the tree of true enfranchisement of the minds of the 
masses. We must have none of it. We cannot afford 
to have an ignorant democracy, an uninstructed prole- 
tariat; and those who are in the higher places to-day 
are exceedingly foolish to put any obstruction at all in 
the way of the fullest possible education of the work- 
ing-people, because they have already got the political 
yote, they are coming to power in this country as surely 
as the sun will rise to-morrow, and it will be better for 
all of us to have our masters educated. The larger 
minds, the wider outlook, the power to take a universal 
view, the capacity to think all round a question, are 
necessary in the men and the women who are to control 
the destiny of this country in the days to come. 

I understand that America is spending more and 
more on its education, so is Germany, so is Japan. 
And here in England our leading commercial magnates 
in the Geddes Committee are advising us to cut down 
expenditure. They say we cannot afford it. We can 
afford £400,000,000 for alcoholic drinks. It is caleu- 
lated by an authority that every Arab—man, woman, 
and child—in Mesopotamia has cost us three times the 
amount expended on the education of a child in a Brit- 
ish Elementary School. Our education system as it 
stands lags behind. We ought to spend far more than 
we are spending now, not less. The Fisher Act of 1918 
was hailed by every educationist in this country as the 
dawn of a new era, as the charter of progress. But it 
was torpedoed by a Circular from the Government in 
January, 1921. The Nursery Schools which we were 
to have all over the country must not be built; no more 
applications for Continuation, Schools, which would 
carry education in part-time up to the age of eighteen, 
must be entertained. School building was to be 
checked, and great restriction was put upon every 
proposed advance. 


At the earliest possible moment our need is to make 
a full use of the Fisher Act. To stop the education of 
a child at fourteen means wasting a good deal of the 
money already spent on it. And we are really not 
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educating our children even up to that age. There 
is a great leakage at the ages of thirteen and twelve. 
In 1914, out of 6,000,000 children in the Elementary 
Schools, not quite 36,000 were of the age of fourteen. 
We have 3,000,000 children between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen; only 200,000 of these, 7 per cent., are in 
Secondary Schools provided by public authorities. 
Out of every one hundred children leaving the Elemen- 
tary Schools, seventy-five get no more education. The 
Labor Party in this country is solid against these edu- 
cation cuts, and in favor of the extension of our system. 
Lord Haldane said the other day that no party in this 
country was so keen on education as the Labor Party. 
That is a pathetic fact: Qne reason for it is that nearly 
all those men who have come into public life from the 
ranks of labor feel acutely the want of education, and 
are determined that their children shall not suffer in 
the same way. 

It is gratifying that the Government has accepted 
heavy cuts in the fighting services. But it has not 
accepted enough. The Geddes Report said, “The esti- 
mates provide that in 1923, the fifth year after the 
Armistice was signed, with a broken and exhausted 
Europe and with no German menace, we are to have 
far greater fighting powers, with a larger personnel, 
and greater preparations for war than ever before in 
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our history.” The fighting services were spending 
with practically no control from the Treasury. The 
Geddes Committee recommended the reduction of per- 
sonnel in the navy to 88,000 men and boys. The Gov- 
ernment accepts reduction to 98,000 recommended by 
the Admiralty itself as a result of Washington. The 
personnel of the navy in 1914 was 151,000. Of the 
£21,000,000 reduction in expenditure recommended by 
Geddes the Government accepts £10,000,000, but this 
is brought up to £21,000,000 as a result of Washington. 
The personnel of the army is to be reduced to 162,800 
men, 20,000 below pre-war strength. It will mean dis- 
banding twenty-four battalions of the line and five 
cavalry regiments, and a reduction in artillery strength 
of 40 per cent. All this is to the good, but much more 
must yet come, as we work our way toward a warless 
world. 

The speculation as to a general election is still as 
lively as ever. No one knows when it will come. 
Recent by-elections have gone heavily against the Goy- 
ernment. In the North, in London, and in the West, 
great Coalition majorities have been turned into great 
Labor majorities in three cases and a great Liberal 
majority in Cornwall. The Coalition is certainly be- 
coming very unpopular in the country, and the day 
of its power is done. But it may hang on yet awhile. 


The Fundamentalist Propaganda 


[Hditorial in the Universalist Leader, April 1, 1922] 


‘liberals, to awake to the menace of the fundamen- 

talist propaganda. 

Here is a movement which threatens to cut Prot- 
estantism in twain. It works without reference to 
sect or denomination. All the so-called Evangelicals 
are infected with it, and some of them are facing 
imminent disruption. The Baptists appear to be in 
the most danger. For some years the fundamentalist 
group in that Church has held a congress in advance 
of their annual Convention to devise means of getting 
control of the denominational machinery. There is 
more than a possibility that they will succeed this 
year. The Disciples Church is almost equally dis- 
turbed. In Chicago the Congregationalists are lined 
up squarely on the issue, and only great tact on the 
part of their leaders has prevented an open rupture. 
And so on all along the line. 

The purpose of the fundamentalists is to re-establish 
medieval Orthodoxy. They hold to the literal iner- 
rancy of the Scriptures, a special creation, total human 
depravity, the virgin birth, the atonement by blood, 
the ultimate damnation of most of mankind, and all 
the other dreary dogmas of the Dark Ages. Chief 
emphasis is laid upon the second coming, which they 
declare is right at the doors. 

The fundamentalists are numerous and indefatigable. 
Because they discourage thinking on religious ques- 
tions, they make a strong appeal to the masses. They 
have some able leaders, like Mr. Bryan, whose only 
special qualification for the job is that he understands 
mob psychology and knows how to. use words with skill 
and pungency. He does not scorn to employ all the 
tricks of a stump-speaker. 

But of liberal scholarship they have none—and are 
proud of it! They are at war with all higher educa- 


[i IS TIME for Universalists, and other religious 


tion. They have vowed to cast science out of the 
schools, and are demanding that all teachers shall sub- 
scribe to “orthodox” doctrines or be removed. The 
doctrine of evolution is the particular red rag at which 
all their Bulls of Bashan bellow in chorus. 

But what has all this to do with Universalists? More 
than a little. We have no fundamentalists among us, 
so we look upon it with indifference. But it is time to 
blow a trumpet in Zion. That interpretation of Chris- 
tian truth for which we have fought for a century and 
a half, and that very liberty of conscience which has 
been a corner-stone of American religious life from the 
beginning, are threatened. If the fundamentalists get 
control of Orthodoxy, we are in for another period of 
sharp reaction. Let no one suppose that the Dark 
Ages cannot come back! And let no one laugh at this 
as a bogy! Seven years ago millions were laughing at 
the idea that the war in Europe was any menace to 
America. 

What shall we do? First, face the facts. Second, 
educate our people. Universalists assume the sound- 
ness of our liberal doctrines of the Bible and Christian 
truth in general, but they are woefully ignorant of 
the facts with which to defend those doctrines. People 
are tremendously interested in religious truth when 
it is presented in the language of every day. One of 
our ministers has just concluded a series of lectures on 
the origin of the Scriptures, putting the positive 
results of the Higher Criticism in such form and com- 
pass that busy laymen could understand it. Without 
any special urging, over one hundred and fifty persons, 
from many different local churches, joined his class, 
and there was an average attendance of more than a 
hundred. This is preempting the field. Get such 
information into people’s minds, and they will laugh 
at the crudities of fundamentalism. Any vigorous 
minister can do as much. Some can do much more. 
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The Dartmouth Fundamental Case 
The Truth about the Laws-Massee Letter 


C. G. McDAVITT 


50 Ortver STREET 
Aprit 6, 1922. 
Dr. Atpert C. DIEFFENBACH, 
Editor, THz Curistran REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir:— 


Reading an account of your talk at the Ford Hall Forum 
last Sunday night, the thought came to me that you may be 
interested to have a copy of a letter* which was sent to Mr. 


John E. Pember of the Boston Herald under date of 
March 27th. 
Very truly yours, 
C. G. McDavirtt. 
CGMcD 


Enclosure. 


50 OLiver STREET 
March 27, 1922 
Mr. Joun E. PEMBER, 
The Boston Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Pember:— 


This is a very much delayed acknowledgment of the receipt 
of your letter of March 21st which you were kind enough to 
write so promptly in response to my letter concerning your 
interview with Dr. Massee. 

Will you bear with me once more so that I may add a little 
detail which maybe I should have given in my first letter for 
it is apparent that you too have been drawing conclusions based 
upon insufficient knowledge of the facts. 

Quoting from your story, “Dr. Massee said that President 
Hopkins has misrepresented the matter. The circular letter 
had been sent to him, not as the President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, but as the TruStee of another institution under Baptist 
auspices. It had not even been directed to him by name but 
had merely addressed him as ‘My dear Brother, Trustee of 
—.’ There was no reference to Dartmouth College in the 
communication, and it dealt with Dr. Hopkins solely in his 
capacity as Trustee of the other institution.” 


e 


You will note that the foregoing states that the letter had 
not even been directed to him by name. The fact is that the 
mimeographed letter which Dr. Hopkins received, began “Dear 
Brother,” above which was interpolated “Dr. BE. M. Hopkins, 
Trustee of Worcester College.” This might have been a typist’s 
error—“Worcester” for “Dartmouth” or “College” for “Acad- 
emy.” I haye not seen the envelope but have reason to believe 
that it was addressed “Dr. EB. M. Hopkins, Trustee, ete., Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N.H.” It was certainly addressed to 
Dr. Hopkins—in what capacity, there was reasonable reason 
for doubt, but apparently none in Dr. Hopkins’ mind for he 
began his letter of November 28th to Dr. Massee as follows :— 


“T have received a letter from your committee under date 
of November 21, 1921 calling attention to certain para- 
graphs in the report of the committee of nine, etc. Of 
course the letter could not have been sent to me officially 
because Dartmouth College is by specification of its royal 
charter, undenominational and unsectarian and it never 
has acknowledged nor accepted the control of any denom- 
ination. 

“JT therefore assume that the letter was sent to me be- 
cause of my own membership in the Baptist denomination, 
into which I was born and association with which I have 
always kept. I shall therefore answer the letter as an 
individual and not as President of Dartmouth College.” 


I shall not quote further because I am enclosing a copy of 
this letter. It would appear that Dr. Hopkins took most scru- 
pulous care to guard against his response being interpreted 


* The interview to which Mr. McDavitt’s letter to Mr. Pember refers 
was published in the Boston Herald, Sunday, March 19, 1922. That 
interview was the direct result of the editorials in Ton CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, which were largely reproduced in the Herald on March 10 
ina leading editorial, with sympathetic comment. 


as coming from him in-his official capacity as President of 
Dartmouth or as in any way representing Dartmouth College. 
This letter was sent under date of November 28th. Nearly 
three months elapsed before the correspondence was given out 
—surely ample time for the committee to disavow the matter 
as a whole or in any detail if the letter had come into Dr. 
Hopkins’ hand by any mistake, or to confirm Dr. Hopkins in 
his understanding that it had not been addressed to him as 
the President of Dartmouth College, but no such disayowal 
or confirmation was given. 

If you were aware of the insidious influences that are under- 
taking to get a strangle hold on educational institutions I 
think you would agree that the time had been reached when 
someone, somewhere, somehow, acting either as an individual 
or in some Official capacity, should have the courage to make 
a move. The correspondence involved in this case was given 
out on February 16th. I shall not here enter into a discussion 
as to “official sanction” of the press reports other than to 
say that the identification of the letter with Dartmouth Col- 
lege instruction did not have the endorsement of Dr. Hopkins, 
nor do I believe, in view of his definite disavowal of the thought 
that the letter was for Dartmouth, that he had the slightest 
thought that the press would feature it in the way it was done. 
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Isn’t it idle, however, to argue as Dr. Massee does that 
“outrageous falsehoods and misrepresentations” are “being 
showered upon the committee” in what they claim is an impli- 
eation that they tried to influence instruction at Dartmouth 
when by their own acknowledgment they are doing so in all 
colleges and schools where they have any hold? There is noth- 
ing in the position which Dr. Massee or any of his committee 
takes with regard to instruction which they regret or which 
they modify. They stand solidly for the necessity of “purging 
our schools of every leaven of philosophy, science or theology” 
which they do not approve, and assert that “no teacher should 
be permitted to continue in any one of our schools without the 
clearest expression of faith in the acceptance” of certain 
fundamentals that are set forth. 

Dr. Massee, according to your interview with him, asserts 
that the letter was actually intended for Dr. Hopkins “as the 
Trustee of another institution under Baptist auspices.” Dr. 
Hopkins replied to the letter as an individual Baptist, or, if 
you will, as the Trustee of a Baptist institution (I do not 
know that he is). So far no “outrageous falsehood or mis- 
representation.” Dr. Hopkins’ reply sent on November 28th 
reposes quietly in Dr. Massee’s files. Then nearly three months 
later the attempt at educational control is brought into the 
light and irritation is shown by Dr. Massee. Surely the main 
issue is not affected by the fact that press notices, not seen 
before publication by Dr. Hopkins, drew incorrect assumptions 
and those incorrect assumptions, it seems to me, have been 
grasped and paraded about in order to hide a medieval at- 
tempt at educational control. 

If I were writing to Dr. Massee direct I should commend him 
to Ephesians, Chapter 4, Verse 31 and urge him to take to 
heart a literal interpretation of it—‘“Let all bitterness and 
wrath and anger and clamor and evil speaking be put away 
from you, with all malice.” 

May I in elosing call your attention to one more fact? The 
letter received by Dr. Hopkins from Dr. Massee and his asso- 
ciates has this opening paragraph :— 


“Permit us to call your attention to certain paragraphs 
in the report of the committee of nine adopted by the 
Northern Baptist Convention last year.” 


Now comes Frederick L. Anderson in a letter written to the 
Hditor of the Herald under date of March 25th and printed 
in the Herald on the editorial page on March 28th, in which 
he states in effect that the letter to Dr. Hopkins and to other 
trustees of Baptist schools and colleges was sent by Dr. 
Massee and his associates on their own responsibility. Surely 
the inference might fairly be drawn that Dr. Massee intended 
to convey the impression that the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion approved the sending of this letter. That I do not claim 
and if I did claim it I should agree that whether or not the 
Northern Baptist Convention approved the sending of the 
letter, it was beside the main issue. 

Very truly yours, 
C. G. MoDavirt. 
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The Indian Mind 


My MoruertAnp. By Prof. T. L. Vaswani. 
Madras: Ganesh & Co. 

THe WoRLD AS PowpR Rwauity. By Sir 
John Woodroffe. Madras: Ganesh & Co. ~ 

Tue Scourcn or CuHrist. By Paul Richard. 
Madras: Ganesh € Co. 

These three little books—no one of 
them covering more thin two hundred 
and twenty-five pages—are excellent read- 
ing for one wishing +o get an intimate 
knowledge of what is°going on in the 
minds of the people of India at the pres- 
ent time. All are written, not from the 
point of view of an observer either sym- 
pathetic or unsympathetic, but frankly 
from the point of view of a devoted dis- 
ciple. 

My Motherland is made up of a series 
of very short disconnected chapters or 
essays, based, it would appear, on pop- 
ular talks given on various occasions 
to divers audiences, in many instances 
to young people in educational institu- 
tions. The author is an ardent admirer 
of Gandhi; and his point of approach 
and method of appeal reveal the preva- 
lent Indian temperament and the fruitful 
medium it affords for the propaganda 
of passive resistance. 

Sir John Woodroffe discusses the mind 
of India as expressed in the development 
of its distinctive philosophy. The dis- 
cussion is not easy to follow by one who 
is not a trained Orientalist. But the 
main thesis is clear and provocative of 
thought. According to popular opinion in 
Europe and America, the Indian philoso- 
phy ‘and theology are dreamy, introspec- 
tive, remote from the world of affairs, 
whereas Sir John Woodroffe maintains, 
with Mr. Fletcher, the American poet, 
that ‘the Western mind is either materi- 
alistie or abstract. The Oriental mind is 
objective.” Now, according to our author, 
an objective mind far surpasses either 
a materialistic or an abstract mind as 
an instrument in the discovery of truth 
and in the practical application of that 
discovery to life and conduct. 

The Scourge of Christ is the most read- 
able of these three little volumes. It is 
very readable indeed. It is an attempt 
to impeach Christianity, as institutional- 
ized and formalized, in the light of the 
life and teachings of its founder. Pas- 
sages of rare poetic insight, of wide pro- 
phetie vision, of intolerant hatred and 
contempt, of keen and sparkling wit, of 
unsympathetic sarcasm, and of smart 
Billy-Sundayish invective, succeed each 
other in bewildering juxtaposition. But 
Paul Richard is never dull. A. M. L, 


Rolland, Genius and Pacifist 


ROMAIN ROLLAND. By Stefan Zweig. Trans- 
lated by Hden and Cedar Paul. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. 1921, 

This biography is written con amore by 
a man who for many years has loved and 
admired Romain Rolland. The joint trans- 
lators have endeavored to fuse the spirit 
and style of the original manuscript, 
written in German. And the result makes 
this volume issued here in America an 
extremely valuable and stimulating book. 
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It is, of course, scarcely light reading. 
But then, in his first authorized biography, 
can Romain Rolland be considered from 
any superficial point of view? His life, 
his writings, and his philosophy are each 
in turn narrated and then analyzed with a 
eare typically German and no less ad- 
mirable for so being. Space will not per- 
mit a detailed account of the first forty 
years in which this great idealist strug- 
gled and toiled. His friendship with 
Tolstoi, his intimacy with Malvida von 
Meysenburg, together with various other 
personal ties and associations, could not 
wholly compensate him for countless dis- 
appointments. “From first to last,’ his 
sympathetic biographer tells us, ‘“Rolland’s 
leading thought has been to display, amid 
all the forms of man’s past and man’s 
present, the things that are really great 
in human personality, and the unity of 
all single-hearted endeavor.” 

His creative work may be classed in 
five eycles. The first purely dramatic 
was primarily the period when Rolland 
was influenced wholly by Shakespeare; 
the Tragédies de la Foi come in the second 
group; the third cycle comprises the Thé- 
atre de la Révolution—and in neither 
group is the task completed. Then the 
great Frenchman at last found his great- 
est talent lay in the field of biography. 
So in the fourth period came the Vie des 
Hommes Illustres. Last of all we have 
the ten volumes of Jean Christophe. Of 
Rolland’s pacifist tendencies the world 
knows well. It is perhaps wise of us to 
reflect that his denunciation of war in- 
furiated the Germans quite as much as 
it did the French and English. In Rol- 
land's letter to Gerhart Hauptmann de- 
manding of him, “Are you the sons of 
Goethe or Attila?’ we have, obviously, 
secant sympathy with martial Germany. 
Nor is it necessary to read every page 
of Stefan Zweig’s elaborated defense of 
Romain Rolland’s pacifistic manifestoes. 
As great a writer and as noble a man as 
Rolland needs no defense. With zeal to 
reveal his magnificence, Stefan Zweig 
praises without reserve, but he never al- 
lows his hero to speak for himself. A 
few more quotations from letters, a few 


‘more stray and intimate details, would 


make Rolland less marvelous and aus- 

tere. After all, magnificent though he 

is, do we feel him to be quite human? 
—_—_— D. F. G. 


For Bible Students 

STuDENT’s History or THE Hepruws. 
Laura A. Knott. 
Press. 

An excellent short review of Old Testa- 
ment history written from the point of 
view of the higher criticism. One of the 
Abingdon Religious Education Texts pre- 
pared for use in community schools for 
the training of teachers in church schools, 
it offers all the necessary material ar- 
ranged with discriminating care. Among 
all open-minded students of the Scrip- 


tures it cannot fail to find a warm wel- 
come. 


By 
New York: The Abingdon 


Cowboy Fiction 


THE SETTLING OF THE SaAGn. 


By Hal G. 
Bvarts. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The modern American tendency in novels 
and moving pictures seems to be the 
presentation of some business, run by 
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honest though inefficient people, which is 
saved from ruin in the nick of time by 
a noble, unpretentious youth. The honest 
owner is either the father of a beautiful 
daughter or the beautiful orphaned 
daughter herself. In The Settling of 
the Sage, the business is cattle-raising. 
Thanks to the clever scheming of a 
neighbor, the cattle of Three Bar are con- 
stantly diminishing. The girl owner is 
powerless alone, but backed against her 
choice by the tame-appearing Harris, who 
has been left an interest in the ranch, she 
triumphs in the end. Strange as it may 
seem, Harris also accomplishes his aim. 
Mr. Evarts, whose reputation for writing 
good Western stories is already estab- 
lished, describes the “sage” in a convine- 
ing manner. The routine of cattle-raising, 
the hazards and the rewards to those 
whose whole interest is in the under- 
taking,—these are told with the sureness 
of one who has shared them. Stampedes, 
robbery, and assorted murders provide 
all necessary thrill, the result making a 
very readable book. H. M. P. 


For Girls and Boys 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. haye 
always made books for children their spe- 
cial business, and we note a few from a re- 
cently published list. Amy Brooks continues 
her Dorothy Dainty Series with Dorothy 
Dainty’s Red Letter Days, and as this 
rounds out an even score of volumes and 
the gracious little heroine can yet be 
hardly more than ten or twelve years old, 
Dorothy bids fair to rival the famous 
Elsie who did not stop until she appeared 
as grandmother. The silly Patricia and 
the sullen Arabella point the contrast be- 
tween good manners, that follow good- 
will, and cheap selfishness. For older 
girls is Nina Rhoades’s When Gretel was 
Fifteen. Miss Rhoades is one of our 
really charming writers. Here is a real 
plot, dependent on influences of the war 
though not a war story, which gives a 
chance for incident and character develop- 
ment. In The Bryne Girls, Mary K. Maule 
chooses the well-worn but always popular 
theme of a family of girls dropped sud- 
denly from luxury to poverty and com- 
pelled to find ways of self-support. How 
their different temperaments meet the 
strain, and ‘how journalism, decorative art, 
and the drama react to their various as- 
saults, is a story worth telling, and the 
writer has told it with animation. Younger 
readers will accept the thrills with little 
question of their relation to actual ex- 
perience. Boys have their innings in The 
Raid of the Ottawa, by D. Lange, who al- 
ways bases his frontier and Indian stories 
on historical facts. This is the story of a 
quest, set in the times of the French and 
Indian War, but the Indians are not all 
bad, and even captivity among them is 
better than the massacres and torturings 
which have often found place in similar 
stories. 


Capp SpLit Duckiines. Caps Spit CuicK- 
BENS. By Nellie Clayton Nash. Boston: The 
Cornhill Company. 

These titles would be more readily 
comprehensible if they had been “Duck- 
lings of Cape Split” and “Chickens of 


Cape Split,’ which is the place where 
the Nash Farm is situated. The author 


a 


‘as 


a 
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has endowed her barnyard and duck- 
farm creatures with the speech and at- 
tributes of human beings, and there is 
rather too much of falling in love and 
giving in marriage for a natural child 
story. Children, moreover, would en- 
j the reading better if the conversa- 
tions were not all run together in long 
paragraphs. The illustrations are by 
Mabel Rollins Harris. 


In THE TiceR’s Lair. By Leo EB. Miller. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

When Mr. Miller wrote his first volume 
about the adventurous journey into a 
treasure valley where a remnant of the 
TInean people maintained a barbaric govern- 
ment, Kermit Roosevelt characterized the 
book as a happy blending of Mayne Reid 
and Rider Haggard. More like Haggard 
than Reid, we should call it; but it is 
certainly for those who possess a taste for 
adventure in lands wild and unknown. 
The extraordinary good fortune of the 
boys, aided by the old device of a total 
eclipse of the sun that occurs at precisely 
the right moment and by the sudden con- 
version of their worst enemy, results in 
the success of a marvellous quest. 


TWENTY-FOUR UNUSUAL STORIES. 
Cogswell Tyler. 
Co. 

Books of short stories are notably 
better received than they were a few 
years ago, partly, perhaps, because story- 
tellers to small children have mastered 
their art and made the place of the short 
tale better understood. For twelve years 
Miss Tyler has been in charge of the 
Story-telling Department in the New York 
Public Library and its forty-four branches, 
and there is no better authority in her 
special art. Most of the books in this line 
haye erred by including stories far too 
familiar, but these cover a field wide and 
little explored. One reads them with ap- 
preciation of their freshness and charm. 


By Anna 
New York: Harcourt, Brace ¢& 


THe ADVENTURES OF JANE. By Gene Stone. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 

Another Sage Brush story illustrates a 
not unusual blend of the old-fashioned 
fairy-tale with the whimsical and unex- 
pected drollery of Alice in Wonderland. 
Granted that no one expects such stories 
to equal their famous predecessors, it is 
true that children in general enjoy them 
and that this example of the class has an 
attractive little girl heroine, various en- 
tertaining characters, and no end of sur- 
prising happenings. 


PicTuRE STORIES FROM GREAT- ARTISTS. By 
Mary R. Cady and Julia M. Dewey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Van Dyck, Rosa Bonheur, Murillo, and 
Landseer are the great artists from whose 
paintings nearly sixty illustrations have 
been made for this child’s book, in the 
conviction that forms of beauty and stand- 
ards of true art ought to be presented at 
the most susceptible age. The pictures 
have been admirably chosen, and the text 
is so simple that the book may be put into 
the hands of any child who has mastered 
the first reader, with the certainty that 
it will be found interesting. 
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PLOTTING IN Prratp Spas. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

This, the first volume of Round the 
World with the Boy Journalist Series tells 
how Stuart Garfield, in his work for a 
New York paper, finds opportunity to go 
to the West Indies in search of his miss- 
ing father. The present life of the 
islands as well as the glories of its past 
history are interwoven with the narrative 
of Stuart’s adventures. Success rewards 
him, both in tracing his father and in his 
journalistic work. Not only a good story, 
but it is certain to-leave a lasting impres- 
sion of the West Indies in the minds of 
young readers. 


THn ANIMAL MotTHER Goosn. 
Whittier Frees. Boston: 
Shepard Co. 

A delightful collection of Mother Goose 
rhymes is found in The Animal Mother 
Goose. This charming book is illustrated 
by Harry Whittier Frees, who uses for 
his models live dogs, cats, and pigs dressed 
like many well-known characters of 
Mother Goose. Thus we find “Little Bo- 
peep” portrayed by a kitten, and “Little 
Tommy Tucker” is none other than a 
puppy. Hach of the sixty-three illustra- 
tions is an actual photograph of “a live 
animal. 


By Harry 
Lothrop, Lee & 


THe Buus Farry Boox. By Andrew Lang. 
New York and London: Longmans, Green & Ov. 

The Blue Fairy Book, edited in two 
volumes, is a collection of well-known 
fairy tales taken from Grimm, Charles 
Perrault, Asbjornsen and Mée, and many 
others. Some of the tales are old fa- 
yorites. Others perhaps not as familiar 
to every one are of equal interest. Each 
story is well illustrated. A well-chosen 
selection of fairy tales. 


Storigs ALways New. By Cora Morris. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

In compiling this volume of short stories 
Miss Morris has been fortunate enough 
to obtain the use of good copyrighted 
material which she had used earlier in 
telling stories to children. Several tales 
are old friends, as “The Little Lame 
Prince,” “Pippo,” “Cinderella,” and “The 
Sleeping Beauty”; others fit themselves 
into Plymouth celebrations with early 
tales of the Pilgrims; and there are some 
charming and less-known tales from over- 
seas. The stories are good and the book 
is attractive. 


Toe War-TrAIL Fort. By James Willard 
Schults. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Mr. Schultz has to his credit a long list 
of Indian stories that have won approval 
from critics who expect books of advyen- 
ture written for boys to have more than 
a spice of adventure in them, but who de- 
mand also a definite relation to probability 
or actual occurrence. In his new volume, 
Tom Fox and his Blackfoot friend Pita- 
makin have another series of interesting 
and profitable experiences in a country 
mainly occupied by buffaloes and Indians. 


Tale of Two Cities 
Tue Tarn or Two Crrins. By Charles 
Dickens. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. 
A new edition has been published of 


Charles Dickens’s immortal story The 


Tale of Two Cities. 
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Reproductions of 
paintings by Harvey Dunn greatly vivify 
the tale. The pictures are wonderful, and 
one feels that Mr. Dunn must have been 
with Dickens when he wrote this tale 
of the French Revolution. The edition 
is excellent for children, as it is printed 
in large, beautiful type. 


Settlements 


THe SETTLEMYNT IpEA. By Arthur OC. 
Holden. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In this book the former Secretary of 
the Princeton Committee on Social Ser- 
vice gives a short and popular account 
of the history and management of Social 
Settlements with some interesting com- 
ments on the relation of Settlements to 
problems of race, religion, and education. 
The writer holds that more harm is done 
to society through narrowness and igno- 
rance than through any other cause. 
Men do not realize that life is not merely 
individual, nor concerns merely their own 
small class, but is something to be man- 
aged by a broad understanding of various 
social needs. The Settlement helps to 
eorrect this narrowness. It provides a 
much-needed point of contact for different 
types of thought and life and so leads to 
elass co-operation rather than to class 
antagonism in the solution of present 
social problems. 


Faith in God is the source of peace in 
life; peace in life is the source of inward 
order; inward order is the source of the 
unerring application of our powers, and 
this again is the source of the growth of 
those powers, and of their training in 
wisdom; wisdom is the spring of all 
human blessings.—Pestalozzi. 


THE BIBLE versus EVOLUTION 


“A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod, — 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others callit God.” 


—William Herbert Carruth. 


Some of the best answers to the claim 
that evolution is a fallacy and destroys the 
foundation of religion are to be found in 
these books: — 


THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION, by James 
T. Bixby. $1.00; by mail $1.14 


THE ETHICAL ASPECTS. OF EVOLU- 


TION, by John C. Kimbail. 
$1.25; by mail $1.40 


THE ROMANCE OF EVOLUTION AND 
ITS RELATION TO RELIGION, by 
John C. Kimball. $1.25; by mail $1.40 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD; OR, THE 
EFFECTS OF EVOLUTION UPON 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, by J. T. Sun- 
derland. Cloth, $1.00; by mail $1.15 

Paper, $0.50; by mail $0.60 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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An Easter Song 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Out of the darkness, the chill and snow, 
Out of the wintry mold, 
Myriad blossoms begin to grow, 
Braying the frost and cold. 
. Daffodil, gold as the sun’s own beams, 
Jonquil and crocus awake from dreams. 


Symbol of life and its wondrous power, 
Snowy, and gold, and fair, 

Shineth the lily, the “Haster flower, 
Breathing its incense rare. 

Matchless in beauty, it softly tells 
Haster-tide’s message as chime the bells. 
e 

I wonder if they’re cousins 
Or simply friends, or what— 
The rabbits children love the best 
And talk about a lot! 


There’s cunning Peter Rabbit, 
So curious and dear; 

And Haster Rabbit that we hope 
Will visit us each year. 


Perhaps they play together 
Beneath the old fir-tree, 

And Peter helps to paint our eggs! 
Oh, can’t we go and see? 


Sylvia Shut-in 
and 


The Fairy Godmother Game 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Sylvia Leé was a cheery, brave little 
girl who always made the best of things; 
but to be very, very sick and have no 
mother—well, just try it once! Sylvia’s 
father was a professor in a school of 
mines whose big buildings dotted the hill- 
sides of the little Western town. But 
while he was as kind and loving as fathers 
should be, of course he had to be away 
earning money to pay expenses and doc- 
tor bills. 

That left only Aunt Martha, and though 
she was perfect as an aunt, still she 
wasn’t a truly-for-sure mother. Grand- 
mother had come when Sylvia was so 
very ill, but she had to return to the city 
and Uncle Jack, and sometimes there was 
Aunt Marian. It was of her pretty young 
Aunt Marian that Sylvia was thinking 
that windy gray day when it should have 
been spring and was only winter’s post- 
script. Aunt Martha was baking, and 
though the house was full of appetizing 
odors, Sylvia felt extra lonely, and extra 
anxious to use the poor helpless limbs. 

“It wasn’t any fun to have diphtheria, 
and it’s worse not to be able to run and 
play for weeks and weeks,” the little girl 
was thinking as she wheeled her chair to 
the big window so she could watch for 
postie and Dr. Glen. Dr. Glen lived 
across the street, and he and Sylvia were 
stanch comrades. Always he found time 
to run across for a cheery word with his 
eurly-headed “Sylvia Shut-in.” 

“Tf only Aunt Marian could come and 
stay with me,” sighed Sylvia. ‘But she’s 
traveling, making money with her violin, 
and playing in concerts. I’d love to hear 
her play this minute!” She turned wist- 
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‘ful eyes to the beautiful picture on the 


wall, girlish Aunt Marian and her beloved 
violin. When she looked out again, there 
was postie waving something at her. Syl- 
via couldn’t run to the door as she longed 
to, and it seemed days before stout Aunt 
Martha came bringing a picture post-card 
from Aunt Marian, a letter from grand- 
mother, and oh, joy! a strange package. 

It was hard not to open the package im- 
mediately, but Sylvia felt it would be 
impolite to keep grandmother and Aunt 
Marian waiting, since the package was 
addressed in dainty but unfamiliar print- 
ing. Aunt Marian was-in the South, and 
her concert tour would not be over till 
April, when she might be home for a 
while. Meanwhile Sylvia could make a 
eollection of the picture post-cards she 
would send. Grandmother’s letter was 
the queerest. Sylvia couldn’t belieye her 
eyes, so she had Aunt Martha read it 
aloud. It made an astonishing announce- 
ment. 

It said that patient little girls who 
had to be shut in needed more than a busy 
father, an absent grandmother, and a de- 
voted Aunt Martha, more than any num- 
ber of relatives, even cousins by the doz- 
ens. She even needed somebody besides 
a jolly young doctor. In fact, Sylvia 
needed nothing less than—a fairy god- 
mother! Of course fairy godmothers 
might not be seen, but they could be heard 
from, and were never too busy to play a 
game with as brave a shut-in as grand- 
mother’s Sylvia Sunshine. 

“You are to write Fairy Godmother 
every week, and report exactly how you 
are, what you do to keep happy, and tell 
her secrets of any sort. Of course I 
want to hear from you, too,” stated grand- 
mother, “but letters meant for Her are to 
have a special sign. Please put ‘F. G.’ 
in a circle in the lower left corner, I 
have made arrangements with a fairy 
messenger who will deliver them to F. G. 
herself. You are likely to hear from her 
and to receive odd greetings any time.” 

Sylvia’s pale cheeks were faintly pink, 
her eyes sparkled. “O Aunt Martha! 
It’s true! Why, it makes the biggest dif- 
ference already just to have the fairy- 
godmother game to play! Won’t Dr. Glen 
be glad?” 

Then she remembered the mysterious 
package, and though she was afraid to 
hope, sure enough it was from Fairy God- 
mother, and her tiny bluebird card was 
enclosed. Of all wonderful things, if it 
wasn’t a record made by Aunt Marian to 
be played on Sylvia’s little victrola! 
Keeping her eager eyes on Aunt Marian’s 
picture, listening to the sweet rich tones 
of her violin, Sylvia felt happy enough 
to fly, forgetting she could hardly walk. 
Then Dr. Glen came in to share the excit- 
ing news and hear the beautiful record. 

“Well, with fairy godmothers in the 
game, I see where I lose my pet patient,” 
he said, pretending to be sorry, though 
Sylvia knew from the twinkle in his eyes 
how glad he was. “You’ll be running 
races and playing hopscotch any day now, 
with such magic doses as this. Well, give 
F. G. my regards, but tell her we can’t 
have her whisking you off to Fairyland 
ye EL 

“How are the Unluckiers to-day?” asked 
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Sylvia, anxiously. It was some distance 
from the city, so the young doctor had 
fitted up an old house for a hospital, and 
though Sylvia had never seen the poor 
patients, she knew them all through the 
doctor. There was the old man whose 
eyes must be bandaged so long; the dear 
old paralyzed lady; little Jerry with his 
leg in a plaster cast, and merry Carrie 
with the crooked spine; and all the others 
who were shut-ins like Sylvia, but who 
had nobody but Dr. Glen to care about 
them. Sylvia called them “the Unluck- 
iers.” She had made simple valentines 
for each of these patients, and often they 
sent greetings to her. Merry Carrie, a 
genius with scissors and crayons, had sent 
an adorable set of paper dolls, while 
Jerry insisted on Sylvia’s having the top 
he whittled from a spool. So it is quite 
natural that Sylvia should introduce these 
unseen friends to Fairy Godmother in her 
very first letter. 

“Dr. Glen says holidays are the worst,” 
she wrote, ‘so at EHaster-time I shall send 
over my victrola and all my records. But 
if I could only earn money enough to fill 
my bank I would buy about a peck of 
flowers and send them to the Unluckiers !” 

Not long after, there came a brief mes- 
sage from Fairy Godmother on the dain- 
tiest of butterfly note-paper. “Look out 
for the magic onions,” was the mysterious 
warning. “You must guess the charms 
that will break the enchantment and set 
free lovely living things to cheer the 
Unluckiers.” There was a check, too, with 
which the mystified Sylvia was to buy 
“bedrooms” in which the enchanted onions 
might sleep till the spell was broken. 

How the doctor and Aunt Martha 
laughed when the expressman delivered 
what looked like a bushel of onions! Syl- 
via clapped her hands after one peep, for 
she had guessed. So father went shop- 
ping purposely to buy many little bowls, 
several of glass, some brown, others green, 
with earthen pots besides. Then Sylvia 
had a happy hour in the back porch, 
where from boxes of clean sand and rich 
soil she filled the bowls and tucked the 
ugly onions away to sleep off the spell. 
“They must be in a dark cool place for 
a while,” decided Aunt Martha, wisely. 
In the long days of waiting for some magic 
sign, Sylvia had to use two of the 
charms. “One is water, of course,’ she 
guessed directly. And as the days passed 
and she felt sure those napping things 
meant to sleep a hundred years like the 
Sleeping Beauty, she had to use the charm 
of patience which ‘must have her per- 
fect work.” 

“Upstairs they come!” announced Aunt 
Martha one memorable day, and Sylvia 
was beside herself with joy when the 
little bowls were placed in the sunny bay- 
window of her room, so she could keep 
an eye on the green shoots that tiptoed 
and unfolded under the powerful charm 
of the sunshine. The very first thing on 
awaking, and the very last thing at bed- 
time, Sylvia said softly the magic lines 
Fairy Godmother had suggested :— 

“Little sleepers, wake, I pray, 

And make a gladsome Haster Day.” 
Or, 

“Magic onions, wake and be 

The lovely things we long to see,” 
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“Tt makes me think of that story about 
the ugly duckling that changed into a 
beautiful swan,” Sylvia wrote F. G. “I 

can hardly wait till the green buds 
ehange into fairy bells and cups and 
stars, for I think they will.” 

Dr. Glen was quite as absorbed in the 
outcome as was Sylvia, and there came 
a breathless time just before Haster, when 
he entered to find Sylvia in her enchanted 
garden. Pink and white hyacinth bells 
filled the room with fragrance; white and 

_ gold narcissus stars gleamed near vivid 
cups of red tulips; while a stately lily 
stood like a queen among maids-in-wait- 
ing. . 

“The lily is for the church,” Sylvia ex- 
plained joyfully, “and every Unluckier is 
to have a flower. And what ,ao you 
think?” she bubbled over with happiness. 
“T walked all the way to the kitchen this 
morning! And best of all, she’s coming 
on HWaster,—Fairy Godmother herself!” 

“No!” Dr. Glen was nearly overcome 
with all the good news. Then he strutted 
a bit. “I’m rather proud, myself,’ he 
confided. “Your Fairy Godmother sent 
me word she would be very happy to be 
permitted to visit our Unluckiers, Easter 
Day.” 

Sylvia’s eyes widened. “Why—then”’— 
she began slowly—‘we’'ll all see her!” An 
eestatie wriggle, “Oh, how can I wait?” 

Just after the enchanted onions started 
on their happy mission on Haster Sunday 
a car drove up, and Sylvia, walking 
slowly through the hall, heard a sweet 
yoice calling eagerly, “Sylvia!” 

“Aunt Marian!” ‘The little girl almost 
ran to open the door. After the first ex- 
cited chatter Aunt Marian inquired: “Did 
you get my message? And do you think 
the Unluckiers would enjoy some violin 
music to-day?” 

For a dazed second Sylvia searched the 
sweet smiling face. Then she flung her- 
self into Aunt Marian’s waiting arms. 
“Oh, you’re my Fairy Godmother and I 
never guessed it! Oh, it was the splendid- 
est game! And Dr. Glen says I’m so 
nearly well I may be taken to the hospital 
to-day to visit, so we'll go together!” 
She nestled close, then with a deep sigh 
of utter satisfaction she declared, “I’m 
perfectly sure nobody who wasn’t Fairy 
Godmother could play the violin the way 
you can, Aunt Marian!” 


Darby’s Pattern 
LILLIAN LORING TROTT 


Margery couldn’t sew, for watching 
Darby. She didn’t see any use of mend- 
‘Ing by hand, anyway, because she could 
make a whole new dress on the machine 
in the time it took to patch one little 
rent. 

“But we can't afford to throw away a 
good dress, just to save darning one little 
hole,” Big Sister Kathie told her. Kathie 
could sew as well as any grown-up woman. 

Darby’s kittenish tricks kept tempting 
Margery away from her work. Darby 
had just come here to live, and felt bound 
to make friends with everybody. Great 
savage Bumps, the watchdog, didn’t want 
to bother with the baby cat, but Darby 
had his own ideas about that. He purred 
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Easter 


Who tells the little growing things, 
Tells them sweet and true, 

That this is Spring, 

That robins sing, 

That skies are soft and blue? 


What Power whispers ’neath the grass? 
Is it Nature? Is it Spring? 

Do the rootlets hear 

That Haster’s near 


And that the bluebirds sing? 


We may call it Resurrection 
That stirs beneath the sod, 
But a dearer name 
That means the same, 
Is just to call it God. 
—Frederte A. Whiting. 


Sentence Sermon 
All things are of God.—2 Cor. v. 18. 


against the dog’s big bristling haunches, 
and licked the strong paws, and put a 
testing nose up to the dish when Bumps 
ate bread and milk. When the bulldog 
growled at him he drew back and waited 
for the fierce fellow to recover his good 
temper, then tried it all over again. Who 
eould sew, with antics like that going 
on? 

After a while Margery threw down 
needle, thimble, and thread. “I can’t 
stand them another jiffy,” she declared. 
“Perhaps I can practice my music-lesson 
a little while.” 

Bumps followed her from the room, per- 
haps to get rid of the kitten. But Darby 
followed Bumps. Darby was lonesome, 
and missed his brothers and sisters. And 
Bumps was the only four-legged comrade 
in this dreary new house. He seemed to 
think Bumps would be sociable if he kept 
patiently after him. 

“One, and two, and three,” counted Mar- 
gery, on the piano keys. How tiresome 
it was,—almost as bad as the sewing. 
“There, I didn’t play that right. My fin- 
gers are all thumbs. Kathie,” she called 
back to the outer room, “I never’ll make 
a good player, like you, never in the 
world.” 

“You won’t if you don’t try.” Kathie 
came in to count for her. “Try never 
was beaten. Call Try to the rescue every 
time you lose courage, One, and two, 
and three.” After she had Margery well 
started, Kathie left her and went back to 
her work. 

“What's Darby doing now?’ Margery 
asked, trying to keep her fingers on the 
keys, though her mind was on the kitten. 

“No matter. Just keep playing.” 

But Margery had to peek around, to find 
Bumps on the hearth-rug, and Darby try- 
ing to snuggle up close to him. Bumps 
was snarling, and once he pretended to 
snap at his guest. But Darby only sang 
the sweeter. 

“A persistent little cat,” said Kathie, 
as Margery arose from the piano-stool 
and went for her sewing again. Then— 

“Oh, look—the kitten’s won!” cried 
Margery, for there cuddled Darby between 
Bumps’s forepaws, and the fierce bulldog 
looked as if he really liked the company.» 
‘Do you s’pose, Kathie, if I’—she bent 
over her needle, with a sober face—“if 
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I—keep at it—the sewing—and the mu- 
sic—I’ll ever win—like Darby?” 

“Yes, Puss.” Kathie encouraged her. 
“That's the way everybody wins. You 
going to try it?” 

“T believe I will,” said Margery, softly, 
as she leaned over to stroke the kitten. 


The Figures in Rugs 


Older than Egyptian civilization itself 
is the art of weaving rugs, though it 
is impossible to tell at exactly what 
period the loom was first used. An old 
Jewish legend says that Naamah, daughter 
of Tubal-Cain, invented the process of 
weaving threads into cloth, and other 
legends indicate that the first weavers 
were ancient Hebrews. The earlier 
phases of the art may be traced through 
Egypt to Northern Africa, Southwestern 
Asiag and into the Aryan civilization. 
Since that day the loom has not mate- 
rially changed in the Hastern countries. 

Oriental peoples made much of symbols 
and naturally wove them into their fab- 
rics. Animal life, trees, flowers, and the 
symbols of faith and earthly and heavenly 
existence were intermingled. The follow- 
ing list of the meanings of the ancient 
Oriental emblems are interesting, as they 
furnish the key to the stories woven in 
many Oriental rugs of to-day. 


Asp—intelligence Sail of vessel— 
Bat—duration breath 
Bee—immortality Wheel—deity 


Beetle—earthly life 
Blossom—life 
Boat—serene spirit 
Butterfly—soil 


Lion—power 

Ass—humility 

Butterfly—benefi- 
cence of summer 


Crescent—celestial Jug—knowledge 
virgin . Ox—patience 
Crocodile—deity Hawk—power 
Dove—love Lotus—the sun 
Hagle—creation Pine-cone—fire 
Hgg—life Zigzag—water 
Feather—truth Leopard—fame 
Goose—child Sword—force 


Lizard—wisdom 

Pig—kindness 

Palm tree—immor- 
tality 


In far-distant days, history and romance 
were woven into a rug. Patterns and 
designs told thrilling stories of wars that 
created new empires; also they recorded 
religious symbolism, and sacred doctrines 
and beliefs can be interpreted from the 
woven figures. Generation after genera- 
tion have learned of the heroic deeds of 
their ancestors through the historical 
record kept by the weavers of rugs. 


Serpent—desire 
Bird—spirit 
Owl—wisdom 


Glad Easter 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Birds warble clear of it, 
Bees hum the cheer of it; 
White and gold lily-bells chime. 
Happy for everything, 
Sweetly the children sing, 
Greeting the glad Waster-time. 


e 


“Wake, little snowdrop and crocus and lily, 
Hyacinth, tulip, and daffy-down-dilly ! 
Wake to your task of adorning!” n 
So calls the blue bird so joyously winging, 
Trills till each blossom to sunshine is springing, 
Greeting with joy Haster morning. : 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Mr. Bryan Not to Speak 


The sixteenth International Sunday 
School Convention will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo., June 21-27. It is expected that 
8,700 delegates will be present. The dele- 
gates will. come from every State and 
province in the United States and Canada. 
The morning sessions, except Sunday, will 
be general sessions held_in the main con- 
vention hall, and will” be devoted to re- 
ports, business items, and educational and 
inspirational addresses. The afternoons 
of Monday and Tuesday, June 26 and 27, 
have been reserved for division and de- 
partment conferences. The five evening 
sessions, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, June 21, 22, and 23, and Monday and 
Tuesday, June 26 and 27, will open with a 
pageant, followed by addresses by promi- 
nent speakers. Among other activities 
will be institutes on community training- 
schools, daily vacation Bible schools, 
week-day schools of religion, and local 
directors of religious education. William 
Jennings Bryan was chosen by the pro- 
gram committee to speak, but the com- 
mittee’s report was rejected by the ex- 
ecutive committee, which would not 
approve his appearing. His medieval 
views and his hostility to teachers was 
the reason. 


Mormons Asked to Leave 


The Mormons who haye invaded Eng- 
land with 150 workers, and have already 
secured nearly seven thousand converts, 
have been requested to leave the country. 
The request was made by an element that 
feared the effect of the Mormon teaching 
on the young. It is expected that strong 
enough pressure will be brought to bear 
upon the Government to persuade it to 
expel the sect. The Mormons are among 
the most zealous of “second coming” 
believers, thousands of whom are to 
be found. vigorously proselyting in the 
churches. 


Justifying Sunday Automobiles 

Members of the First Congregational 
parish of Mount Vernon, N.Y., take out 
their automobiles on Sunday only to for- 
ward chureh attendance. Thirty-six auto- 
mobiles are employed each Sunday to 
bring persons to church who otherwise 
would be detained by reason of ill-health, 
age, or distance. The minister, Rey. Carl 
S. Weist, who originated the plan of reach- 
ing the entire town with motor-cars, re- 
ports a gratifying increase in church 
attendance, 


Russell H. Conwell on Immortality 


Among the best-known preachers is Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell. Some one asked him 
what men think about immortality. He 
said: “As I enter my eightieth year in 
a few days I feel anxious that the Lord 
will let me stay on earth until I have 
completed my plans for a high-class half- 
time university for the common people, 
which can be copied in any American 
city. It seems to me that then I can leave 


the temple like old Simeon, and say with 
gladness, ‘Now, Lord, lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.’ The sunset is 
brighter and more cheering than the morn- 
ing. I deeply long to go on where I can 
meditate.” =e 


Free Pews for Episcopalians 


Through the efforts of the Free and 
Open Church Association, organized more 
than thirty years ago, 90 per cent. of the 
Episcopal churches of the country have 
abolished pew rents. Of 5,796 churches 
and chapels in this country, 5,221 are free. 
One of the last churches to abolish pew 
rents was St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, 
Tll., one of the largest churches in the 
country. 


Obvious Comparison 
Baptist growth for the century ending 
1921 was 2,967 per cent., while the growth 
in population was only 925 per cent. 


He Leads the Fundamentalists 


Rey. J. C. Massee, newly elected pastor 
of Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., writes 
as follows to a Southern contemporary: 
“IT have been watching with tremendous 
interest your fight against evolutionists 
in Southern Baptist schools, and have 
heartily approved what I have read from 
you. Keep up the good fight. Things are 
moving in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion now at a rapid rate, and I think 
they are moving toward a better day.” 
Dr. Massee is the leader of the new and 
powerful element in the evangelical 
church, known as the Fundamentalists, 
whose main contention is an inerrant 
Bible. He proposes to force the issue at 
the Baptist convention that meets at 
Indianapolis in June, and drive out all 
teachers and preachers of modern train- 
ing. He is also strongly opposed to the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


Sons of Jehoiakim 


Dr. John Coleman Adams, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., 
says the Fundamentalists are modern sons 
of Jehoiakim. In an excellent summary 
Dr. Adams outlines the development and 
policy of the Fundamentalists :— 

“At a recent religious convention in 
Florida, William Jennings Bryan urged 
that it be made a statutory offence to 
teach anything contrary to the Biblical 
story of man’s origin in the schools 
and colleges of the State. This same 
distinguished theologian calls the presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin an 
atheist—he is a lifelong and loyal Con- 
gregationalist—because that institution 
does nothing to counteract the modern 
scientific teaching about the Bible. 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth has 
been notified by a group of Baptist 
premillennialists that he is expected to 
drop from the .faculty of that college 
all professors who hold views that are 
hostile to the doctrines of this faction. 
Last year a session of the Northern 
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Baptist Convention endorsed the action 


of the Home Missionary Association in 


accepting a gift of nearly $2,000,000 
conditioned on the acceptance at the same 
time of a creed of the extremest type of 
traditionalism. The policy of these sons 
of Jehoiakim is inflexibly fixed. They 
mean to shut off free inquiry and free 
speech in the church and out of it. They 
mean to drive all who differ from them 
from pulpit, press, and professorial chairs. 
They are tagging as heretics all who 
dissent from their interpretation of Bible 
and nature, all broad churchmen and lib- 
erals, all who believe that Christian theol- 
ogy is a progressive science, or {hat new 
centuries have brought new light to the 
souls of devout men. They would e¢all 
a halt to the converging steps of the sects’ 
as they seek a new unity and fellowship, 
and draw new lines of division between 
them,” 


The Legion and Religious 
Tolerance 

Hanford MacNider, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, has 
asked for religious tolerance in America. 
He says: “The American Legion is an 
organization of service men and women 
holding together in an endeavor to con- 
tinue their service to their country in 
peace as well as in war as constructive 
citizens. Religion in Legion membership 
is no more a question than it is in Amer- 
ican citizenship, nor can it be brought 
into Legion affairs. It was not a ques- 
tion when a man stepped out to join the 
colors and to defend his country. It will 
never be a question in our service as 
Legion men. The Constitution of the 
United States gives every man the right 
to choose his own religion, and it was to 
uphold that Constitution that the Legion 
was formed.” 


Glenn Frank on Christianity 

In view of the activity of Glenn Frank, 
editor of the Century Magazine, in regard 
to the religious issue, the following state- 
ment recently made by him before a 
Methodist conference will have interest: 
“Tt has been commonly feared that mod- 
ern Christian scholarship in digging 
around the roots of primitive Christianity 
would give us a reduced Christianity. 
But it has now dawned on us that the 
scholars and social pioneers who have 
been digging around the roots of primitive 
Christianity the past twenty-five years 
have given us not a reduced Chris- 
tianity, but a rediscovered Christianity, 
not the Christianity that has to do solely 
with the cultivation of the private virtues 
in the individual, but the Christianity 
that has to do with the establishment of 
a moral order in politics as well; a re- 
discovered Christianity that demands a 
clean soul and a clean society; a redis- 
covered Christianity that allows no con- 
flict of interest between the evangelist 
of private interest and the missionary 
of social unrest; a rediscovered Chris- 
tianity that looks on moral order not as 
a postscript added because of exigencies 
of the industrial age, but as an integral 
part of primitive Christianity which is 
related to society as well as the in 
dividual.” i : 
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“No” and Ves” 


BERTHA H, HAMLET 


Mary Mehitable joined a club. 

“My mind lacks breadth,” said she. 

“J wish to observe the style in dress. 

I am fond of a cup of tea. 
d it needn’t cost me a single cent 
yond the annual fee.” 

And husband said as she started to go, 

“Whatever they ask you, tell ’em ‘No.’” 


So Mary refused to serve on the Board 

Or the Literature Committee. 

She wouldn’t run ’round with a tray at tea 

Or attend a lunch in the city. 

She wouldn’t sell candy, or act, or sing,. 

And the Club said, “What a pity!” 

And wrote in their year-books: “This is a 
shirk : 

Capable, but she will not work.” 


Ernestine Emily frankly said 

She preferred a movie show, 

But she listened to every lecturer 
Because ’twas polite, you know, 

And when the Club had a festive night 
She was always ready to go. 

And she was popular, you may guess: 
Whatever they asked her, she said, ‘Yes !” 


And Hrnestine Emily cut the bread 

For sandwiches many and thin, 

She made her mayonnaise by the quart, 

And they cheered when she brought it in. 
She dressed the stage, and she tended door, 
And remembered your name and kin. 

And when she was on the Board, her smile 
And cheerful spirit made things worth while. 


Improving her mind with a face like stone, 
Mary Mehitable sits alone; 

But if you look at the President’s chair, 
You'll see Ernestine Emily sitting there. 


The Alliance: March Meeting 


Two new branches formed—In Memortam 
—Cheerful Letter work—Hun- 
garian relief 

At the meeting of the executive board 
held in Boston, March 10, Miss Lowell 
presiding, thirty-seven were present from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 

.Rhode Island, New York, and Delaware, 
ineluding five branch presidents. 

Mrs. A. D. Warner, newly elected direc- 
tor of the Eastern Pennsylvania district, 
was welcomed to her first meeting. 

Miss Lowell conducted a short deyo- 
tional service. She told of attending a 
large neighborhood meeting at the Second 
Chureh, Boston, where sixty-five branches 
were represented. She gave her itinerary 
for the next six weeks through Washing- 
ton, D.C., Richmond and Lynchburg, Va., 
Knoxville, Tenn., to the Southern Confer- 
ence to be held at Memphis; then on to 
Louisville, Ky., Kansas City, Mo., Wich- 

P ita, Topeka, and Lawrence, Kan., Sioux 
_ City, Des Moines, Humboldt, Iowa City, 
Davenport, and Keokuk, Ia., with a visit 
to St. Paul and St. Cloud, Minn. 

Mrs. Davis voiced the motion to send 
cordial greetings to the branches to be 
visited by the president, all of which Mrs. 
Dayis has herself visited. Many of them 
she formed. 

Two new branches were announced: the 
Luey O. Fessenden Branch at Swans- 
boro, N.C., in our Southern Circuit, of 
five members, with promise of a sixth; the 
Chapel Helpers Branch, at Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence, R.I., an independent 
liberal church. There are thirty mem- 
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bers, most of whom have been connected 
with Unitarian churehes in other places. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam; Mrs. Rebecca 8. Young and 
Mrs. Eva Wanzer Hayward by Third 
Church Branch, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Hen- 
rietta Channing Ellery by the Newport, 
R.I., Branch; Mrs. Lizzie L. Robbins by 
the Alliance at Carlisle, Mass.; Mrs. 
Susan J. Sweetser by First Parish Branch, 
Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Martha C. John- 
son, Woburn, Mass., by her daughter, Mrs. 
Isaac Sprague. 

The Library committee reported the 
loan of a shelf of twenty books to the 
new church at Niagara Falls, N.Y. Gifts 
of money for the purchase of books have 
been received from Athol and Greenfield, 
Mass. ‘ 

Mrs. W. B. Nichols reported every 
branch of Cheerful Letter work in excel- 
lent condition. She urged the formation 
of more traveling libraries, for which 
there is continual demand, 125 new ones 
having been placed this year. .There is 
also a constant need of Bibles of good 
print. An appreciative letter was read 
with a beautiful tribute to the work of 
Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke from one of 
her Cheerful Letter correspondents. 

The International report brought news 
from the British League, and from Mrs. 
Rohrer, the greetings of the Templar 
women in Jerusalem; also a good idea of 
the work carried on by Signora Giulio 
Benso in Italy, including help given the 
little school at San Casfaldo, in the form 
of books and other necessary supplies for 
which the pupils are touchingly grateful. 
It is a source of great satisfaction that 
Miss Abigail F. Taylor of the committee 
corresponds with our Italian friends in 
their own language. 

An article in a leading Budapest daily 
paper describes all departments of Mr. 
Hankinson’s work; the eréche with its 
three simple rooms in former barracks, yet 
so homelike; the rooms where sewing is 
taught ; workshops for the boys, that they 
may not lose their native hand skill; and 
the medical center with physician and 
nurses. The article says, “Frankly it is 
difficult to enumerate all the social 
achievements initiated by Mr. Hankinson 
with the aid of the gifts and donations of 
the English Society of Friends and the 
English and American Women’s Leagues” 
(British League and American Alliance). 
Mrs. St. John has received and forwarded 
in all a little more than $4,000 for Hun- 
garian relief. Four boxes of warm cloth- 
ing forwarded by the Social Service com- 
mittee have been gratefully received. 

The Social Service committee has is- 
sued a letter and questionnaire to ascer- 
tain the activities of our church commit- 
tees in various forms of social and com- 
munity service. : 

The Alliance will hold two sessions in 
Tremont Temple, Wednesday, May 24. 
At the annual business meeting, at 10 
A.M., after reports and business, Mrs. Her- 
bert J. Gurney will speak on “American- 
ization,” and Mr. Carl B. Wetherell on 
“Our Unitarian Work on the Pacific 
Coast.” The afternoon session at 2.30 
will open with a devotional service con- 
ducted by Rey. Paul 8. Phalen. Addresses 
will be given by Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, 
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Rev. Roger §S. Forbes, and Rey. Miles 
Hanson. 

Reports were received from each New 
England State which brought out the con- 
trast to be found here, the largest branch 
of the country, and one of the smallest 
with every variety of program of work and 
study, from courses by Profs. Clayton R. 
Bowen and Kirsopp Lake, to papers by 
members. The special effort of the year 
is to help the Membership Campaign. 

An interesting letter was received from 
Rey. E. Rosalind Lee in Australia, speak- 
ing in particular of Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne. Miss Lee and Miss Hargrove 
will remain a few months at Melbourne, 
where Miss Lee will have charge of a part 
of the church work. These groups are 
being connected with the British League 
and The Alliance, and it is altogether a 
fine piece of International fellowship that 
is being achieved by Miss Lee and Miss 
Hargrove. _ 


Membership Results Easter 


The beginning of a continuing campaign has 
been well done 

On Easter Sunday in virtually every 
Unitarian parish in the United States 
and Canada the increase in members for 
the local church and a reinvigoration of 
its spiritual life in the community will 
be reported. April 16 will be the opening 
day of work on tabulating campaign prog- 
ress across the continent and broadcasting 
to the world the success of the work set 
under way last autumn. 

Many parishes have already notified 
headquarters that they have obtained 
more than their quota and are still at 
work. In this number are Canton, Mass., 
30 per cent. increase; Hast Bridgewater, 
20 per cent.; West Bridgewater, 40 per 
cent.; Channing Church, Newton, 30 per 
cent.; East Boston, 100 members; Water- 
town, 60 per cent. 

What the work of the winter months 
means to the church, now and next year, 
is summarized by Dr. Minot Simons, chair- 
man of the executive committee for the 
Campaign, as follows :— 

“T have had a wide contact with the 
Membership Campaign. In many of our 
churches I have spoken in its behalf. 
From many others there have come to 
me personally indications of its progress. 
Everywhere I have felt a deeper conse- 
eration to our church. 

“The Campaign has not meant to us the 
mere advancement of certain abstract 
ideas nor the mere enlargement of an in- 
stitution. It has meant to us rather a 
whole-hearted proclamation of a way and 
truth of life. 

“We are sure to come out of the Cam- 
paign as a fellowship more definitely com- 
mitted to our Unitarian faith. I have re- 
peatedly pointed out the spiritual rein- 
forcement which must come to any indi- 
vidual who earnestly and sincerely be- 
comes a missionary of his religion. In- 
evitably he restates his faith to himself, 
reyalues it for himself, and renews his 
own allegiance to it. He becomes himself 
spiritually stronger and happier thereby. 

“It must be.so in a fellowship of such 
missionaries. As a people we have re- 
viewed our religious principles. We have 
realized anew their significance to our- 
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selves and to the world, and we have re- 
consecrated ourselves to their service. As 
a result our churches have increased their 
spiritual power. It has come not only 
through an increase of fellow-workers, 
but through a rededication of ourselves. 

‘Tt has been a most significant year. 
Now let us make the most of it. Let us 
put the new spirit to work in the year 
to come. -We have not arrived. We are 
just starting out. 

“More members next year! Still fur- 
ther consecration to’ the service of our 
religion! A still clearer realization that 
the church is indispensable to humanity 
and that we are indiSpermsable to the 
church! Still better records, with less 
likelihood of being again the victims of a 
false report !” 

Rey. Miles Hanson, chairman of the 
Committee of Seven, which had charge of 
the program within the Boston Circle, 
says :— 

“Taye we up to the present been suc- 
cessful? That we cannot say, for such a 
result cannot be gauged by any concrete 
measurement. As far as I can venture 
on a judgment, great results have been 
obtained. Wherever I happen to have 
spoken, I have felt in the atmosphere of 
the meeting an earnest spirit of real con- 
secration. Friends have responded to ap- 
peals in a very touching manner, and let- 
ters which I have received have deeply 
moved me. 

‘Let us make the closing period a most 
sacred and hallowed one, Amid all its 
difficulties and disappointments the world 
is in vital need of spiritual guidance. 
May our churches, by their added conse- 
cration, prove themselves true guides 
Godward, and may the zeal which has 
been manifest be but the prelude to a 
continually increasing holy helpfulness!” 

In the Boston Circle the Campaign has 
been the major interest.of most of the 
parishes this winter. Beginning January 
8, thirteen “intensive weeks” were held 
in various sections of the area, the weeks 
opening with mass meetings at central 
parishes to which neighboring churches 
sent their ministers and representatives 
for instruction and inspiration on the 
Campaign. Ministers exchanged pulpits, 
and speakers were sent from headquar- 
ters to parishes throughout the Circle. 
In Boston there was a Preaching Mission 
on seven Sunday nights during Lent, and 
workers met at two large luncheons ar- 
ranged to heighten their interest in parish 
work. Church calendars from all parts 
of the country have been filled with the 
message of the Campaign. 


Must Enter upon Crusade 


Unitarian Mission made clear by “‘second 
coming’” movement— What salvation means 


Facing a mission which it cannot escape, 
the Unitarian Church must enter upon a 
crusade to preach a doctrine of sin and 
salvation, Rey. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, 
Mass., declared at the Unitarian Preach- 
ing Mission in Unity House, Boston, Mass., 
April 2, This mission, Mr. Joy said, “is to 
go forth with an earnestmess and a con- 
secration and a power which we have 
never known before to preach a religion 
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of good-will and truth and beauty which 
shall lift the-soul nearer to God.” 

Sharing the platform with Dr. William 
Wallace Fenn, Dean of Harvard Divinity 
School, in a discussion of “Sin and Salva- 
tion,” Mr. Joy asserted that the keen con- 
sciousness of sin which brought our 
fathers many hours of anguish of soul is 
not widely prevalent to-day, and that the 
sins of the present generation are mass 
sins, “mob sins,” and the lying, stealing, 
and killing of to-day “is being done by long 
distance.” 

Mr. Joy declared that the finger of accu- 
sation, charging sin, should point to the 
“good citizen” as well as to the criminal, 
with the exhortation of the prophets and 
seers of old, “Repent!” 

No morbid doctrine of fear or terrorism, 
he said, can make the man of the street 
a better man. Fundamentalism, the belief 
in the second coming of Christ in anger, 
he declared, “is what the biologist in reli- 
gion would term ‘atavism,’ the reversion 
to ancestral types of religion, the recur- 
rence in modern man of the characteris- 
tics and abnormalities of a less enlightened 
day.” 

“The mission of liberalism to the new 
day is becoming increasingly clear. That 
mission is being shaped for us partly by 
forces without our own body and partly 
by forces within. Without our body the 
issue is being sharply defined by such 
movements as that against which THE 
CrRIsTIAN REGrIsteR is now tilting. 

“Fundamentalism to-day is what the 
biologist in religion would perhaps term 
‘atavism,’ the reversion to ancestral types 
of religion, the recurrence in the modern 
man of the characteristics and abnor- 
malities of a less enlightened day. In 
itself the belief in the second coming of 
Christ, which is a central part of this 
doctrine, is harmless enough, but its by- 
products are excessively toxic and deadly. 
For it condemns all efforts to redeem the 
social order to uplift the racial norm as 
worthless. It leaves the good ship earth 
to founder while like the rat it seeks 
only a way of escape. 

“But this religion of the Fundamen- 
talists, this atavie, rodent religion, is 
doing one good service. It is making 
issues clean-cut, and helping us to see 
our new mission. The same service is 
being performed for us by an inner 
awakening as well. There is a new con- 
viction within our chureh that we ought 
to be doing more effective work for the 
kingdom of God. We are groping our 
way through the darkness toward the 
light of truth and love. We are seeking 
new avenues of usefulness. We have 
come to a new consciousness that religion 
only is the solvent of our troubles, that 
only in the freedom of the truth and in 
the spirit of the Christ can we work out 
to enduring conclusions the problems of 
the day. 

“So we face to-day a new mission which 
we cannot escape, a mission to go forth 
with an earnestness and a consecration 
and a power which we have never known 
before to preach a religion of good-will 
and truth and beauty that will lift the 
world nearer to God. ‘ 

“But if our chureh is to go forth upon 
this new crusade, it must go preaching 
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a doctrine of sin and salvation. It must 
go forth with the exhortation of the proph- 
ets and seers of the ages, ‘Repent!’ 
Liberal religion, in drawing away from 
discredited dogmas of total depravity and 
inherited guilt and blood atonement, has 
sometimes obscured the fact that ‘we 
have all sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.’ If we are to achieye the 
end for which we exist, it must be our 
purpose to lift men out of the slough 
of sin.” 

Dean Fenn discussed salvation in its 
modern conception in contrast with that 
which ordinarily prevails in Evangelical 
Protestantism. His point of view was 
of salvation, not from guilt and its pen- 
alty, but from sin and its power. Dean 
Fenn described man as a growing being 
and said he would be saved by his power 
of growth, relaxation meaning that he 
would go back to his animal traits. The 
best way to obtain salvation, Dean Fenn 
said, was by living useful lives and devel- 
oping character through companioning 
with good men and good people and 
through reading biographies of all the 
great men before and after Jesus and up 
through Livingston, Major Frank Bartlett, 
and Pasteur. } 

Answering the questions “Do men need 
salvation?’ “Are men in danger?’ Dean 
Fenn said that man had found in himself 
certain conflicting tendencies, warring 
forces, which he had learned to regard 
as survivals of the animal on one hand 
and anticipations of the higher human 
on the other. From the animal to the 
angel or to the perfected human forms 
the story of man’s life on the earth, and 
the way between was a way of danger 
and temptation. 

One way to conquer the tendency 
toward the animal, he said, was to wage 
warfare in one’s own brain. On this Dean 
Fenn commented: “When you are waging 
warfare against animal traits in your 
own nature, you are engaging your mind 
in that warfare and giving it deeper lodg- 
ment and firmer hold.” 

A second way to conquer the lower im- 
pulses, Dean Fenn said, was to strengthen 
and reinforce the higher traits in man. 
Man acquires a love of art by studying 
good pictures, a love of music by hearing 
good music, and a love of literature by 
association with the best authors. How 
shall a man obtain character? Through 
companioning with men whose characters 
are those. he would have for himself. 
Citing biographies which he said should 
be known to every man, Dean Fenn 
characterized Jesus as “the outstanding 
symbol of a man of character, the sort 
of character that all would have for our- 
selves.” : 

The study of man’s need for salvation 
brings out a law of life, according to 
Dean Fenn. This law or principle, he 
said, is “The way of salvation is the way 
of serviceableness.” As an illustration, he 
pointed out that in organic forms of life 
there are variations. Some die and some 
survive. The principle back of which 
shall die and which shall live is the 
principle of serviceableness. 

What shall I do to be saved? Make 
yourself worth saving by making the law 
of your will the purpose of God. Serve 
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your fellow-men in the great purpose of in the Bible literally. To question any part 


' God, that is, in the animating and uni- 


fying purpose of all. 


Most Dynamic of Books 


Mr. Mark on the Bible and Dr. Hipkiss on 


how he broke with the old faith 
Modern study of the Bible has given the 
world a new book, a spiritual guide which 
has lost its dogmatic and superstitious 
qualities, but which has gained immensely 
in truth, beauty, and value, Rev. George 


_ A. Mark of Somerville declared April 2 
ata mass meeting of the churches of Cam- 


bridge, Belmont, Waverley, Somerville, 
and Watertown, Mass., in the interest of 
the Unitarian Membership Campaign, in 
the Harvard Street Church, Cambridge. 
“To Unitarians the Hebrew contribution 


‘to man’s spiritual development is most 


precious, and equally precious are the 
chapters written in the world’s great Bible 
by Galileo and Kepler, Laplace and New- 
ton, Pasteur and Darwin, and the truths 
‘from the Bibles of the other great reli- 
gions.” 

Interpreting the significance of the Bible 
from the Unitarian point of view, Mr. 
Mark said :— 

“The Bible is the most dynamic book in 
the world. It has given inspiration to the 
world’s best art. It has given us our 
language. It has shaped civilization. It 
has molded the spiritual life of the race. 
All the great reform movements of the 
Western World have been accompanied by 
an intense reading of it on the part of the 
laity, and to-day as much as ever before 
‘it is quickening and renewing the life of. 
our people. It is for these reasons that we 
Unitarians value the Bible so highly. 

“The Bible is the recorded experience of 
a race as it grew in morality from savage 


* warfare to civilized co-operation and in its 


thought of God from tribal deity to the 
spiritual Father of all mankind. 

“Unless we read the Bible with some 
knowledge of its history and a clear idea 
‘of the period of time it covers we fail 
altogether to grasp its true significance. 
Unless we can see man’s developing mind 
and his growing thought of God depicted 
on its pages we are caught in that snare 


_of literalism which insists that all in the 


Bible is the word of God and that all is 


_of equal moral and religious value. 


“The Unitarian reads the Bible in the 


‘light of this knowledge. He separates the 
precious gold of Truth from the dross of 


superstition and myth in which it is some- 
times embedded. No one values the Bible 
more than he, for here in this precious 
‘book he reads that man is the child of 
God and that by virtuous living he may 
-grow like unto his Heavenly Father. 

“He reads here also of the man Jesus 
‘who was loyal to truth and righteousness 
‘under all circumstances, even to the point 
‘of crucifixion for his ideals, and with this 
-example of highest human achievement 
‘before him he prays that he also, in his 
‘time, may be loyal to the truth as God 
‘reveals it unto him.” . 

_ George Hipkiss, M.D., president of Gan- 
‘nett, Chapter of the Taymen’s League, 
spoke on “Why I am a Unitarian.” Dr, 
Hipkiss said in part :— 

~ “From childhood I was ae to believe 


of it was sinful. One of my earliest recol- 
lections is of coming home from Sunday- 
school indignant at the injustice of the 
passage which says, ‘To him that hath 
shall be given, but from him that hath 
not shall be taken even that wich: = 
hath.’ 

“This was the beginning of my doubt 
as to the literal truth of the Bible. Fol- 
lowing this, in later years, by examination 
of the creeds and dogmas of the various 
sects, I found much that was based on 
false or doubtful premise. Whole systems 
of belief founded on how certain passages 
of the Bible should be interpreted. 

“T could not accept the Immaculate Con- 
ception, a biological impossibility, only to 
be explained by the supernatural. 

“Original sin and vicarious atonement 
did not find any place in my conception of 
the God of the universe, who rules by im- 
mutable fixed laws shaped in love. The 
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spiritual law and the physical law are to 
iny mind expressions of the will of the 
‘all-Father.’ 

“Religion and science in their highest 
concept are the search for truth, which 
is the law of the universe. And the deeper 
we delve, and the clearer our understand- 
ing becomes, the more beautiful we find 
those laws, and our reverence for God, 
through which they come, grows with our 
knowledge. 

“The Bible, as a history of a people's 
struggle for religious truth and the teach- 
ings of Jesus, is worthy of the first place 
in literature. Written as it was by many 
authors, inspired by varied emotions and 
ideals, it is to be expected that much 
of human error, based on insufficient ob- 
servation, lack of understanding, faulty 
deduction and superstition, are to be found 
in its pages. But its beauties, devotion, the 
ever reaching after religious ideals, and 
the previous teaching of Christ make it of 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN ——The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jes 


AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


e 


Second season opens July 1. Ideal 

Unitarian summering-resort. Preach- 

ing by well-known clergymen. 
Nothing contagious but a good time. 
Reservations now being made. 


Same low rates. Improvements. 


CAMP WAMEGO 
FOR BOYS 
Strictly Unitarian-Universalist Manage- 
ment. In Adirondacks, N.W. Corinth, 
70 acres of fields, campus, pines, beaches. 
3 lakes. Expert councilors from West 
Point U.S.M.A. Worcester and New 
York. Juveniles, Juniors, Seniors. Sports 
that educate and develop. Phone. Wire- 
less. Send for catalog. Rates modest. 


REV. C. J. HARRIS, 45 Pinehurst Avenue, New York 


JUNGALOW CAMPS 


combine the advantages of a small hotel with camp 
life in tent or cottage. Individuals, groups, fami- 
lies. Wonderful view, 80 acres of land, boating, 


bathing, fishing, tramping, mountain climbs, 


Golf near by. 
Send for rates and booklet 


DR. FRED P. HAGGARD 
Jungalow Camps, Wolfeboro, N_.H. 


tennis, etc. 


The Bruce Lectures, 1917 
James Alexander Robertson, M.A. 


Dr. James Moffatt in his foreword to the book says: 

“Mr. Robertson brings more than critical train 
to his difficult task. He has the fine gifts of m sn 
insight and spiritual penetration. What he has 
produced seems to me to be a singularly attractive 
piece of work; the effect is to enable us to see the 
life of Jesus, not as the reflection of presuppositions 
which we bring to it, but as the inspiration of our 
personal experience in the same order of faith, and 
as the ultimate justification of our Christian atti- 
tude toward God and the world.” $2.25 


14 Beacon St. 
BOSTON 


You will need 


CERTIFICATES OF CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 


for the new members who will be 
admitted to the church at the special 
service on Easter Sunday. 


Engraved on good-quality stock with 
outside and inside envelopes. 


$0.25 apiece; $2.50 a dozen 


Postage extra 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
EASTER 
The world without 


and the soul within 
are proclaiming 
the hope of life 
eternal 


infinite beauty and value. But to accept 
this with all its beauty, its human faults, 
as infallible—I could not do so. 

“Finding no orthodox chureh to which 
I could give my allegiance, I turned io 
the Unitarian, and there I found it The 
following statement of faith by Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte found a ready re 
sponse in my mind -— 

“The Unitarian accepts no doctrine 
which seems to him unfounded or irra- 
tional, no matter how venerable or sacred 
it may be, or what outward authority 
uphold it. 

“*Each one of us examines, thinks, be 
lieves, and speaks as he will in religious 
matters. 

**For his belief and its utterance he is 
responsible to his own soul and to God. 

“The first condition of all genuine faith 
is absolute freedom to inquire and to 
freely uiter and alter its opinions.” 

“We believe that righteousness of life 
and perfection of character can best be 
obtained through a lofty religious faith. 

“We beliere in religion, in the necessary 
existence, permanence, and importance of 
religious sentiment. 

“Tt is a distinctive feature of Unitari- 
anism that it has no creed. The history 
of the Christian Church will bear out the 
assertion that a ereed hinders the develop 
ment and efficacy of religious truth, and 
leads to mental sluggishness and insin- 
eerity on the part of those who subscribe 
to it. The light breaks, and I discern that 
all these years I have been a Unitarian. 
not by precept, but in spirit. The deaden- 
ing pressure of creed and dogma falls 
away. and I am free to worship God as I 
will.” 

The program closed with “What Uni- 
tarians Think about Jesus,” by Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith of the First Parish, 
Watertown, and the benediction, by Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes, minister of the Harvard 
Street Church. The Lotus Male Quartet 
furnished the music. Prof. George Mendall 
Taylor added special selections on the 
organ. 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. F. J. Gauld has accepted a call 
to Cohasset, Mass., and entered upon his 
ministry there. Mr. Gauld was formerly 
minister of Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Women’s Alliance will hold two 
meetings. Wednesday, May 24. of Anni- 
yersary Week. in Tremont Temple. The 
speakers will be: Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, 
who will speak on 


“Americanization” ; 
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Carl B. Wetherell, whose subject will be 
“Our Work on the Pacific Coast’; Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, 
and Rey. Miles Hanson. 


Rey. Frank Randall Gale of East Lex-! 
ington, Mass., has been working recently | 
With the schools at Shelter Neck and | 
Swansboro, N.C., under the auspices of | 
the Southern Circuit Committee of the | 
Women’s Alliance. He has also been} 
working with the churches at Swansboro, 
Bear Creek, White Oak, and Shelter Neck. 
During his visit of two weeks he delivered 
ten addresses. 


At the session of the Meadville Unita- 
rian District Conference, which met at 
Dunkirk, March 24, Rev. Dilworth Lup | 
ton was reelected chairman; Rev. Dr. . 
Richard W. Boynton, Rev. Roy B. Winter- 
steen, and Rey. Robert J. Hutcheon were 
chosen members of the executive council; 
and Rey. W. C. Green was re-elected sec- | 
retary-treasurer. 


Among camps for boys conducted under 
liberal auspices may be mentioned Camp 
Wamego, situated in the Adirondacks. 
The camp is in charge of Rev. Clarence 
J. Harris. Mr. Harris built the church 
in San Diego, Calif., and reorganized and 
established the church in Oklahoma City. 
The camp includes seventy acres of moun- 
tain land. The boys live in rustic cot- 
tages and tents, and have access to three 
lakes. For councilors Mr. Harris has en- 
gaged five men from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 


At the annual parish meeting of the 
church of Beverly, Mass., reports showed 
the parish in better financial condition 
than a year ago, and improved congrega- 
tions. The Alliance and Laymen’s League 
have had a prosperous year. A recently 
organized branch of the Young People’s 
Religious Union is planning various ac- 
tivities, and is credited with the largest 
membership of any young people’s society 
in the city. Rev. Howard C. Gale, min- 
ister, is preaching a series of sermons on 
“The Sermon on the Mount.” 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet Thursday, April 20, with the 
Channing Church, Newton, Mass. The 
morning session will begin at 10.30 o’clock, 
and the afternoon session at 2.30 o’clock. 
Five addresses are on the program : “Work 
in the Mountains of North Carolina,” 


Miss Lydia Holman (The Friendly 
Nurse); “Some Unitarian Cogitations,” 


Rey. Fred Alban Weil, Quincy, Mass.; 
“Work of the Year at Carolina Industrial 
School,” Mrs. Jeanette Damon, Superin- 
tendent at Shelter Neck, N.C.; “A Modern 
Test of Faith,’ Rey. Ben Franklin Allen, 
Needham, Mass. At the afternoon session 
the address will be by Rey. John Nicol 
Mark, Uxbridge, Mass. 


The Southern Unitarian Conference that 
met in Memphis, Tenn., began Tuesday, 
Mareh 28, and continued through Thurs- 
day, March 30. The day sessions were 
held in the stone room of the Gayoso 
Hotel, and were devoted to the discussion 
of conference matters, such as the Sun- 
day-school, the Women’s Alliance, the 


| ground. 80 cents a pair, 
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Laymen’s League, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, and the general work of 
the denomination in the South. The night 
sessions were held in the Scottish Rite 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


, includ- 
Discounts for 


ing address; minimem “charges # i 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 


THE REGISTER, if desired, for there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


AIREDALE PUPS on _ approval. 
stock. Kennels closed Sundays. E. G. 
Greenland, N.H. 


CLERGY AUTO DISCS—Gold Cross on red back- 
‘ postpaid. Address 
“Crherer Auto Disc,” Westboro, Mass. 


SECRETARY—Young woman of culture wants 
a position as secretary to a woman or to a 


UGH, 


“Man doing literary work. C-14, CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER. 
VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER found in the 


Bible. Clear, certain, positive. Booklet with 
engraved picture. Mail 25 cents. CHAs. Bas- 
SETT, So. Chatham, Mass. 


A NEW ENGLAND WOMAN, accustomed to nice 
home, would like position as Managing 
Keeper. Best references. Address C-12, care 
im ag = REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 


special dings, 
spacious piazzas, library, good food. 17 Parley 
Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND YOUNG PéO- 
PLE’S SOCIETIES—A quick and pleasant way 
to raise money by Chocolate Bars— 
Necco—The Line that Leads. Send for infor- 

L. A. Futier, 449 Broadway, Everett, 


WANTED —Cultivated companionable Ameri- 
can woman between 35 and 40 in home of 
Boston ladies. Competent sewer and shopper. 
Capable housekeeper. Obliging cheerful dis- 
position. Give references. C-15, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


EASTER GIFTS— Chicken Little, yellow cloth 
full of candy eggs. in coop. SURPRISE STICK, 
make-believe lemon stick holding five Spring 
toys. 30 cents each; 4 for $1.00. Lambkin, 
of eiderdown, holding pint hot-water bottle, 
$2.00. Mistress Parry R. Comrort, North Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


For one dollar can send you fine 
English recipe for making 


LEMONADE 


Cheap, efficient, and refreshing 
Box 260, SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


ae and efficient. 
Sold’in city and important 
bp ders ‘nited States. Send 
for ndsome catalogues and 
booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Estb. 1874 
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Cathedral, and had for general theme, The seventy-fifth anniversary of that memorable by the dedication of a tablet 
“Helping to Stimulate our Religious Life.” event was observed by the church, Sun- to the memory of Rey. Henry Carlton 
Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, was day, April 9. The day was also made Parker, minister of the church from 1888 


the preacher. Each service was preceded 
by an organ recital by Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


; Since August the committee on recruit- 
ing the ministry has secured the names 
of twenty-five men who are ministerial 
candidates. Some of them are in college; 
others are about to enter college. Among 
this number there are several men whose 
previous training has been in other fields. 
Two have been lawyers; two have been 
connected with banks; one has been a 
teacher of English in a Western college; 
one has engaged in community service; 
another has been working in a department 
store; and another was in government 
employment. Some were in business. Of 
this number, which the committee reports 
includes men of exceptional promise, three 
are sons of Unitarian ministers, while 
seven were trained in Unitarian homes. 


The Neighborhood Players of the church 
at Los Angeles, Calif., presented the play 
“A Serap of Paper,” Friday evening, 
April 7. The play is a comedy in three 
acts by Victorien Sardou. The following 
was the cast of characters: Prosper 
Couramont, Don C. Beechler; Baron De 
La Glaciére, Ward Sanford; Brisemouche, 
landed proprietor and naturalist, Dunbar 
Kirkland; Anatole, his ward, George C. 
Lenberg; Baptiste, servant, Leon Robin- 
son ; Lee Yung, servant of Prosper, Everett 
Billings; Louise De La Glaciére, Miriam 
Custer Homer; Mademoiselle Susanne de 
Ruseville, her cousin, Flora Clyde; Ma- 
thilde, sister to Louise, Martha Sanford; 
Mademoiselle Zenobie, sister to Brise- 
mouche, Nellie Webb; Madame Dupont, 
Alma Webb; Pauline, maid, Florence 
Capps. 


An Easter pageant will be given on 
Haster Sunday, April 16, at 3.30 p.x., in 
the First Church in Boston, Mass., corner 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. It is 
ealled “The Renewal of Life.” The first 
part is “The Awakening of Nature.” 
Grieg’s Spring Song is played, during 
whieh four little girls ascend to the chan- 
cel. They represent Spring, Earth, Snow- 
drops, and Crocus. Next comes Sunlight 
accompanied by Bluebirds. She touches 
these others with her wand and each blos- 
soms out in spring attire. The second part 
is “The Path of Life.” A violin plays, dur- 
ing which the Spirit of Resurrection en- 
ters, then Religion, Education, and Govern- 
ment, who lays crown and scepter at the 
feet of the Spirit of Resurrection and 
takes the scales of Justice from her. A 
Soldier enters, and last, Caritas with the 
two children, showing the familiar pic- 
ture, Charity. The public is cordially 
invited. 


Sunday, April 9, was an eventful day 
for the church at Woburn, Mass. It cel- 
ebrated parish history. April 8, 1847, 
vote was taken in the vestry of the Uni- 
versalist Meeting-house to form the First 
Unitarian Society in Woburn, the mem- 
bership to comprise people having both 
Universalist and Unitarian preference. 


- 


THE WELLESLEY TOUR TO EUROPE 


will be conducted by 


REV. AND MRS. STANLEY ROSS FISHER 
OF WELLESLEY 


The party will visit France, Switzerland, Northern Italy (Milan and Venice), 
Germany and The Passion Play. the Rhine, Holland, England and Scotland. 
Sail June 28th on “La France,” and return September 2d on the “Megantic.” 
Tour first class in every particular. Price $1575. Address 


635 WASHINGTON ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. 


HARDY ANNUALS 


Sunday will see many in church who have been represented by 
yacant pews for weeks past. It is the day for ‘‘ hardy annuals’’ of 
all denominations. 


Easter, this year, takes on a new significance. It marks the 
welcoming to our Fellowship the 25 per cent. increase in members 
in your parish, in virtually every parish in North America. 


The symbolic beauty of the day will not be lost in concern over 
numbers. The music, the lilies, the ringing message of your 
minister on the ultimate triumph of good, the certainty of victory 
for Every-man, will move you as it did in childhood. 


Won’t it mean more to you if you plan to sign the covenant? 


Your church is not your church without you. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston 


THE MADNESS 


of the 
SECOND COMING 


Under the foregoing title THE REGISTER’S editorials on 
the “Second Coming,” which have aroused the whole 
country and have made common talk of religious doctrine 
everywhere, have been reprinted in a neat pamphlet. 


A remarkable and sympathetic editorial from the Boston 
Herald, the leading morning newspaper in New England, is 
included in the pamphlet. 


There is an instructive and plain foreword by the Editor on 


THE RELIGIOUS KU-KLUX 


This pamphlet is mailed free on request. Apply to 


; THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Dept. E, 16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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to 1917. The fund for the tablet was 
gathered by the Henry C. Parker Union 
of the young people of the parish. The 
tablet was unveiled by Miss Sylvia Par- 
ker, daughter of the late pastor. Dr. 
S. A. Norton of the First Congregational 
Chureh delivered the address of remem- 
brance; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot delivered 
the anniversary address. Rev. Harold L. 
Pickett, pastor of the church, and Rey. 
Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, Mass., 
assisted in the service. 


Parish Letter _ 
A Southern Church Reports 


OrLANDO, FLa.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George H. Badger: The annual meet- 
ing, which occurred February 22, had a 
special interest this year, because it was 
the tenth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the society. Rev. Hleanor E. Gor- 
don, founder and first pastor of the church, 
was present. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated with Southern flowers 


A CONVERTED CHAPEL 


The Orlando house of worship is one of 
the most attractive church buildings in 
the city 


and vines, and a good company ral- 
lied for the celebration. After the usual 
annual reports of the various organiza- 
tions: The Unity Club, the Alliance, the 
Laymen’s League, the church school, and 
an exceptionally interesting report by the 
secretary of the church, Mrs. Alice G. 
Kollock, Miss Gordon gave a review of 
ten years’ growth. When first under- 
taken, the enterprise looked only to a 
four months’ tourist season. But within 
a year or so a building lot was purchased 
by the American Unitarian Association 
in behalf of the society. The lot is lo- 
eated near the most beautiful lake in 
Orlando. The city soon afterward con- 
verted the adjacent territory into its 
chief municipal park, and a lot then cost- 
ing only $1,500 could now be sold for 
$10,000. A modest frame chapel was im- 
mediately erected, which was later en- 
larged by the addition of ladies’ parlor 
and kitchen. For seven years Miss Gor- 
don acted as pastor, coming from her 
Northern home for a five months’ sojourn 
here, and the results of her energetic 
devotion were most gratifying. Three 
years ago, however, she found herself 
unable to continue the service, and it 
was decided to settle a pastor for the 
entire year. Rey. George H. Badger, the 
present minister, was called. The pros- 
perity of recent years has been encourag- 
ing. Year before last the church pur- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Prestwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suov- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ger- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams _ of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 


Burton Thorning of Houston. 
Treasurer, William Wndicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS 


ISLES OF SHOALS 1922 


Hotel opens July 1, 1922. 

Unitarian Summer Meetings Association, July 
8 to 22. 

Young People’s Religious Union, July 22 to 29, 
Institute of Religious Education, July 29 to 
August 12, ; 

If you have not received a bill for membership 
dues or desire to join the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association, send your check to 
Alden V. Keene, Treasurer, 2803 18th Street, 
Washington, D.C. Room application blanks: 
mailed only on receipt of membership dues. 
Annual membership dues, $1; Sustaining 
membership dues, $2; Co-operative member- 
ship dues, $5. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THECLOGICAL SCHOOL 
_A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Spring quarter opens at Meadville March 
29, and at Chicago April 3. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Funds Solicited for Perfection and Extension of Work for 
Comradeship, Character, Citizenship 
FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 

FOR THE MINISTRY 
provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. ‘Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. © 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 

EARL’MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California. 


chased a parsonage lot and with the aid 
of a loan from the Building Loan Fund 
erected a minister’s home. This last 
year, through the generosity of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, its modest 


frame chapel has been converted into one- 


of the most attractive church buildings 
in the city, standing on its exceptionally 
beautiful site. The following officers 
were elected: President, F. W. Taylor; 
vice-president, H. F. Bailey; secretary, 
Mrs. Alice G. Kollock; trustees—P. F. 
Laubach, Dr. O. C. Standish, Mrs. C. O. 
Gore, Mrs. George ©. Young, H. Siewert, 
and Dr. J. C. Howell; treasurer, . Miss 
Emma lL, Hainer. 


Obituary 


The Trenton, N.J., church has lost one of its 
most respected and beloved members, in the © 
sudden death of Mr. C. E. Sprague, who was 
one of its founders, its first president, and at 
the time of his death one of its board of trus- 
tees. Born in Uxbridge, Mass., he received his 
technical education at the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, was for some years an engineer 
in St. Paul, and for the last twenty-five years 
engineer for the American Bridge Company of 
Trenton. He will be remembered happily and 
with admiration, for his cheerfulness, entire 
honesty of purpose with perfect frankness of 
expression, level judgment, and constant de- 
pendability. Ae 
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Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


The Golden Rule Number Nine 


T. C. Perkins 
and the Square Deal — pe 


Jesus was talking to the multitude and kis meaning must have been 
universal when he said: “‘Do ye unto others as ye would that they 


should do unto you.” 


This same rule of life has been clearly expressed in modern terms by 


Mr. Roosevelt’s expression, ‘‘’The Square Deal.” 


- In this rule of life all the virtues are included, and we find that it will 
square with religion and business, that by it we can order our daily lives 


and live in harmony with these inseparable ideas. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square—Boston 


New York Chicago — St. Louis ' San Francisco 


A Personal Responsibility 


A large number of our churches give the Easter collection for the work 
of the American Unitarian Association; and many of them use our special 
collection envelopes which should be mailed to every individual on the 
mailing list of the church. 
This giving of money for the support of the national work is really an 
individual responsibility. Every individual should make his gift a real 
expression of his loyalty to this cause. 


You hold your faith as a precious possession; your gift should show 
how highly you value it. 


You have confidence in the power of the liberal faith; your gift of 
money will add to that power. 


There is urgent need of more than thirty thousand dollars before the 
end of April to sustain this work. 


THE TIME IS SHORT, AND THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE. 


Send generous conitibutions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| PLEASANTRIES _| 


Teacher (to little boy): “Don’t you 
know who Columbus was, child? Shame 
on you—having an egg-dealer for a 


father !”—Karikaturen. 


Mother: “Bobbie, why can’t you be 
good?” Bobbie: ‘Well, Mother, I’ve asked 
the Lord a dozen times to make me good, 

‘an’ I guess now it’s up to him.”—Life. 


As reported by the United Press: ‘Mr. 
‘Ff. S. D—, Cedar Rapids, Ia., passing 
through this city last night, en route on 
an automobile tour, lit.a* match to see if 
his gas tank was empty. It was not. 
Age forty-seven. Cedar Rapids papers 
please copy.” 


A viear in Glasgow, having advertised 
for an organist, received the following 
reply: “Dear Sir: I noticed you have a 
vacancy for an organist and music- 
teacher, either lady or gentleman. Hay- 
ing been both for several years I beg to 
offer you my services.”—Kind Words. 


Mrs. Stanton Coit, wife of the well- 
known ethical culturist, stood engrossed 
in conversation with Bernard Shaw, when 
suddenly she exclaimed: “Oh, look! There 
is my husband dancing; he has not done 
so for years.” “Don’t be alarmed,” said 
Shaw, “he isn’t dancing; that’s the ethical 
culture movement.”—Swrvey. 


There were callers at the house, and 
little Charles felt that he should con- 
tribute something to the conversation. 
“We've had chicken four times this week,” 
he offered, politely. “Four chickens? 
What luxury!” exclaimed one of the 
visitors, smiling. “Oh, no,” said Charles. 
“It was the same chicken.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Booth Tarkington tells of an old col- 
ored man who appeared as a _ witness 
before one of our committees. In the 
course of his examination these questions 
were put to the man: “What is your 
name?’ “Calhoun Clay, sah.” “Can you 
sign your name?” “Sah?” “I ask if you 
ean write your name.” “Well, no, sah. Ah 
nebber writes ma name. Ah dictates it, 
sah.’—Atlanta Chronicle. 


Unity says the following letter from the 
School Board at Lancaster, Ohio, dated 
1828, “ought to be read by everybody at 
least once a year’: “You are welcome to 
the use of the schoolhouse to debate all 
proper questions in; but such things as 
railroads and telegraphs are impossibili- 
ties and rank infidelity. There is nothing 
in the Word of God about them. If God 
had designed that his intelligent creatures 
should travel at the frightful speed of 15 
miles an hour by steam, he would clearly 
have foretold it through His holy proph- 
ets. It is a device of Satan to lead im- 
mortal souls down to hell.” 


A Negro sauntered into the office of a 
white friend. ‘Good mawnin’, Mr. With- 
row. Kin I use yo’ phone a minute?” he 
asked. “All right, Sam.” Sam called his 
number, and after a few minutes’ wait, 
said, “Is this Mrs. Whiteside? Well, I 
seen in de papeh where you-all ‘wanted a 
good culled man. Is you still wantin’ 
one? Man you got is puffectly satisfac- 
tory, and you isn’t contemplatin’ makin’ 
no change? All right, ma’am. Good-by.” 
Mr. Withrow said, “Now that’s too bad, 
Sam, that the place is filled.” “Oh, dat’s 
all right, Mr. Withrow. I’se got de job, 
but I’se just a-wantin’ to check up.’’— 
Continent. 
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MOTORMAN OR MINISTER 


If a man works as motorman or con- 
ductor for the Eastern Mass. Street 
Railway Co. he may expect a pension 
averaging $600. a year. 


If he is only a Unitarian minister he gets 
a pension of $300. a year. 


Which should you advise a young man 
to do, study at our Theological School or 
apply for a job to the Street Railway Co. 


Help us to answer this question in the 
right way by sending Annual Contributions 
promptly to our Treasurer, 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-President. 

R. S. Loring, Secretary. 


VY), HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAPITAL STOCK 


No Preferred Stock 
No Bonds 


PRICE TO NET ABOUT 714% 
7 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE REGISTER’S representative is 
available to visit parishes accessible 
to Boston. 


MINISTERS 


wish to be benefited by a larger 
distribution of THE REGISTER 


among their constituency. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


will be arranged, wherever possible, 
upon application to the Circulation 
Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *sosron. 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; hicago;- Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley ; Los ‘Angeles, Manual free. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten — 
Sees aa The church is open daily from 

un 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, ‘“Views of Immortality.’’ Church ser- 
vices at 11 A.M., closing with Communion Ser- 
vice. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
will attend church. Collection for C. G. Ames 
Endowment Fund. Vesper service at 4.30 P.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, April 16, morning service, _ 
10.45 a.m. Mr. Speight will preach. 2 M., 
Holy Communion. 3.30 P.m., Easter Carol Ser- 
wiee: Noon Service daily. Open 9 to 12.30 
aily. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship-. 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 a.m., Church School. 
Waster services: morning at 11; evening at 8, 
with a pageant, “The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had.” The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Sunday, April 16, Mr. Hudson will preach. Sub- 
ject, ‘Release from Fear.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
Organist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to all visi- 
tors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House 


DR. JOEL, H. METCALF 
and his daughter 


will conduct a limited party to Europe, 
THE PASSION PLAY, the Rhine, Belgium, 


sive. Address 17] DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


visiting France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany and 


England, June 24th to September 2d inclu- 


